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BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT provides something distinctively new in 
the commercial field, for instead of presenting the theory of business organization and 
management, attention is given specific details. Much of the discussion and many of 
the problems are based on small businesses. It is intended for courses commonly referred 
to as business principles, business management, business organization, business admin- 
istration, advanced business training, or business organization and management. When 
forms of business organization are discussed, specific examples are used to clarify the 
explanations. 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT fulfills the need for a general course 
that will correlate with many of the principles taught in other separate courses. The 
additional subject matter provides a well-rounded background for the person who will 
work in business or who will manage his own business. The book is rich in general 


business principles and information providing the kind of background that an employee 
needs. 
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balanced attention to sales technique, store English, store mathematics, 
a study of merchandise, selling procedure, merchandising procedure, 
store organization, and store management. The subject matter is em- 
phasized from the point of view of the store employee. The book covers 
the fundamentals of store operations as applied to the small store as 
well as to the large store. 


Questions, problems, and projects accompany each chapter in order to 
provide practical training in the application of the principles. 
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Editorial... 


Is Business Education Selective ? 


The rapid decrease in the number of pupils of each successive age group 
or grade in the secondary schools has often been explained on the grounds that 
the secondary curriculum and regimen have acted as selective instruments, 
retaining the capable pupils and eliminating those who are unfit. This charge 
has also been leveled at business education. 


What is selectiveness? What has it meant in the past? It has meant the 
same as for the academic curriculum: take it or leave it; master our meager 
offerings or get out. All those pupils who were unable to acquire the skills re- 
quired in bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting fell by the wayside—they 
were not selected. No other type of business education was available; hence, 
the selective impression was gained. 


Too often we have complained that business education has been the dump- 
ing ground in the high school. If this has been true, then haven’t the social 
science and the English subjects encountered the same so-called obstacle? 
Have the teachers of these subjects thrown up their hands and cried ‘‘dumping 
¢ground’’? Not at all. These teachers have accepted the challenge, and they 
have provided curricula adequate to the needs of all normal youth. Fortunately, 
business education in its progressive settings has provided other types of train- 
ing for those pupils who were not suited or who did not care to take the tradi- 
tional business courses. 


During recent years, the greater part of an entire generation has migrated 
into the high school. Unless drastic changes come into our culture, this trend 
will continue until the high school will be concerned with all youth until they 
reach the age of 18, except possibly the mentally defective and the emotionally 
unstable. To meet this great range of pupil interests, aptitudes, and abilities, 
we have expanded our curricula to include many phases of merchandising, as 
well as the various general clerical skills and routines. 


Is, then, business education selective? It is not in the restricted sense of 
the term. It loses its original meaning when provision is made for business 
training for the lower occupational levels where supposedly less competent 
pupils will find employment. Business education is selective if by selectiveness 
we mean the effort which is being made to help each pupil select the type of 
business education in which he is most likely to experience success and to find 
employment. At present, this function may be expressed more adequately in 
terms of guidance. 


Have we been selective enough? In other words, have our guidance tech- 
niques and procedures accomplished all that we have hoped for them? It is 
doubtful that we have accomplished our objectives, for in our efforts to serve 
the increasingly-varied throng which is converging upon the high school, we 
have tended to let down our standards of vocational preparation with the result 
that business often has been unwilling to accept the product. 


One of the major problems before us, therefore, is that of more effective 
vocational guidance. Let us accept this inviting challenge to make business 
education contribute more effectively to the needs of youth through discovery 
of the many and the varied potential gifts of all pupils. 





Parker Liles, president of the 

Southern Business Education 

Association; Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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lt All Adds Up To A Matter of Importance 


by 
John N. Given 





Tue knowledge that two and two 
make four is of little significance, but the 
ability to make use of such knowledge in 
live problem-solving situations is of the 
utmost value. Some teachers are striving 
for a student mastery of the mechanics of 
arithmetic. ‘Too few teachers are giving 
thought to the ability of the student to 
apply the principles which he has learned to 
new situations in areas of study other than 
pure mathematics. In our search for the 
most progressive types of subject matter 
presentation, with our interest in the whole 
child, with the increased attention being 
given to the need for leisure-time activities, 
it is possible that the fundamental skills 
have suffered. 

We in business education should be con- 
cerned, more than teachers in other fields, 
with the lack of ability of some of our grad- 
uates to do the simple work in arithmetic 
which the employer is going to demand. 
What is the opinion of the businessman in 
regard to the importance of arithmetic? 
Are our students as well trained as they 
were in the good old days of the traditional 
academic approach to subject matter? 
What proof have we that our students are 
lacking in a knowledge of the fundamentals? 
What are the facts? Let us analyze the 
situation and then probe for the truth. 

School systems engaged in training work- 
ers for business should be concerned primar- 
ily with the needs, the interests, and the 
desires of their immediate community. In 
March, 1939, letters were addressed to 
several outstanding business leaders in the 
City of Los Angeles. These authorities were 
asked to give their opinions as to the ability 
or the lack of ability possessed by the high 
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An interesting discussion by Mr. Given on the dire 
need for student improvement in relearning the 
fundamentals of simple arithmetic. 


Supervisor of Commercial Education 
Los Angeles, California 


school graduates who applied to them for 
employment. These men were asked, fur- 
ther, not to deal in generalities, but to be 
specific and frank. In their replies, over 
50 per cent of the business leaders made 
specific reference to the lack of ability on 
the part of the applicant to do simple arith- 
metic computation. 

The educational supervisor from one of 
the largest public utilities organizations in 
Los Angeles stated, ““The employment de- 
partment has studied the kind of training 
needed, and we find that the ability to work 
arithmetic, particularly percentage, is essen- 
tial. A conspicuous weakness of new em- 
ployees fresh from school is of not knowing 
where to put the decimal point.” 


The employment supervisor from one of 
the large oil companies wrote, “Quite a 
number of these graduates appear to be 
definitely lacking in a thorough knowledge 
of the fundamentals of the three R’s, read- 
ing, ’riting, and ’rithmetic.” 

The personnel clerk of one of the railroad 
organizations said, “There are, however, a 
large number of applicants whom we have 
had to turn down because of the fact that 
they cannot pass our intelligence test. This 
test consists of ten questions, five of them 
arithmetic problems. An average of two 
out of three fail to qualify. We have been 
forced to conclude that not enough atten- 
tion is being given to arithmetic to enable 
the graduates to hold starting positions with 
this company.” 

Such reports as these allow for but one 
conclusion: The average graduate of our 
high schools is lacking in a knowledge of 
those simple fundamentals of arithmetic 
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which business and industry say are vital to 
the success of the worker. 

In order to determine the mathematical 
knowledge possessed by students of the Los 
Angeles schools, it was decided to administer 
a business arithmetic test to a group of 
students extending over several grade lev- 
els. The test was given on several grade 
levels to see if students at one time during 
their educational work were able to do the 
problems satisfactorily and if, after several 
years of nonuse, their arithmetic skill was 
forgotten. The personnel director of one of 
the large metropolitan banks made available 
his particular mathematics test. The five 
problems included in the test are of such a 
type that it would seem that all students 
should be able to complete them without 
any great difficulty. 

The sampling test resulted in the follow- 
ing data: (The figures represent the number 
of problems completed correctly out of the 
five in the test.) 


A6, elementary school—Median score, 1.68 
A8, elementary school—Median score, 2.90 
A8, junior high school—Median score, 1.92 
A10, senior high school—Median score, 2.53 
A12, senior high school—Median score, 2.67 


At first glance it seems surprising that 
the A8 elementary students were able to 
complete more problems than were the 
students on any other grade level. However, 
the elementary school student receives a 
rather thorough course in the fundamentals 
of arithmetic during the eighth grade. The 
results show that if this arithmetic test is 
administered to the student immediately 
following the time when the arithmetic 
processes are learned, it is less difficult for 
him to complete the work satisfactorily 
than it is for an Al2 student who has not 
been called upon for four years to give evi- 
dence of any arithmetic ability. 

The following general conclusions were 
made: (1) The high school graduates are 
weak in the type of arithmetic represented 
in the test.! (2) There is a general inability 
to figure correctly the cost of borrowing 
money. (This fact should be noted by teach- 
ers of classes in consumer education.) 

There were also some interesting conclu- 
sions based upon the major interests of the 
students. It was noted that the academic 
majors stood highest in both the A10 and 
the Al2 grades. Breaking down the aca- 
demic majors, it was found that the science 
and the mathematics groups made the high- 


est scores. The most significant finding was 
this: The greatest improvement between the 
Al0 and Al@ grades was shown by the 
vocational-industrial arts majors. As sig- 
nificant as is this statement, some careful 
thought on the part of the reader would 
lead him to believe that this result should 
be expected. In the industrial arts subjects, 
the student must make direct application of 
his arithmetic ability to actual problem- 
solving situations. In the woodworking 
class, the student must compute the board 
feet necessary before he makes his article; 
in the automobile class, the student must 
compute the precentage of gasoline and oil 
consumption before he can obtain the oper- 
ating cost per mile. 


On the basis of this survey, the following 
recommendation was made: A maintenance 
program should be developed in the second- 
ary schools which will give greater oppor- 
tunity for the functional use of arithmetic. 


It should be noted that the arithmetic 
scores made by the commercial students 
were not so satisfactory. This should be a 
challenge to the teacher of business sub- 
jects, as well as an indictment against some 
of the practices which are now being carried 
out. It is not a question, necessarily, of the 
inclusion in the curriculum of more specific 
classes in business arithmetic. There is 
great need, however, for more drill and 
training in arithmetic calculation during 
the specific problem-solving situations which 
arise in such courses as salesmanship, book- 
keeping, and general business. 


The commercial education section of the 
Los Angeles City Schools became interested 
in the problem of student arithmetic ability 
several months previous to the time that 
the test was given. Would not the arith- 
metic ability of the commercial student be 
improved if more attention were given to 
mathematical situations as they arose in 
actual problem situations? This might be 
done without sacrificing any part of the 
prescribed subject matter. If the commer- 
cial student were tested as to his arithmetic 
ability at the beginning of his work in B10 
bookkeeping, which is the introductory 
course for all commercial majors, and if the 
student were not exposed to the principles 
of business arithmetic in other subjects, any 
improvement which was noted at the con- 
clusion of twenty weeks’ work in bookkeep- 
ing might be attributed to a great extent to 
this subject. 


1In comparison with test results which were on file in the office of the bank, it was found that the graduates of the Los Angeles 
schools did as well on the test as did the graduates from other schools in the Southern California area. 
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The Los Angeles Diagnostic Test, Reason- 
ing in Arithmetic, Form 2, was administered 
to over one thousand students entering B10 
bookkeeping. These one thousand students 
represented the total elementary bookkeep- 
ing enrollment in six representative Los 
Angeles high schools. Schools were chosen 
from the various sections of the school dis- 
trict in order that a wide and fair sampling 
of student ability might be obtained. The 
test is a relatively simple one, involving 
such arithmetic fundamentals as addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and percentage. 
The scores were tabulated and individual 
grades were recorded. Eighteen weeks later, 
a companion test, the Los Angeles Diagnos- 
tic Test, Reasoning in Arithmetic, Form 1, 
was given to the same students and the 
scores on this fina! test were compared with 
the scores obtained on the first test. The 
results are shown in the table below. 

These data show that the students in the 
bookkeeping classes made marked improve- 
ment in arithmetic ability even though 
arithmetic was incidental to the subject 
studied. It is to be remembered that but 
eighteen weeks elapsed between the giving 
of the first and the second tests. School C, 
for example, shows an improvement of two 
years; School D shows an improvement of 
a year and a half; and School F shows an 


improvement of two years. The median 
grade placement on the first test was A7; 
the median grade placement on the second 
test was A8. The middle 50 per cent in the 
first test, however, ranged between grades 
B7 and B8; on the second test, the middle 
50 per cent ranged from A7 to approximately 
Al10. A chart showing the distribution of 
grade placements is shown on page 343. 

If careful examination is given these data, 
only two conclusions can be drawn: First, 
there is a dire need for continued attention 
to arithmetic fundamentals. Second, the 
student should be given the opportunity to 
review in his later studies the arithmetic 
which he learns in the eighth grade. The 
fact that the A8 students made the best 
scores is an indication that arithmetic can 
be taught. Business arithmetic can be 
taught in conjunction with other courses, 
such as bookkeeping, which are already 
established in the curriculum. The arith- 
metic fundamentals become much more 
meaningful to the student when he must 
master them in order to solve an immediate 
problem. 

When we become aware that a student 
knowledge of arithmetic is the responsibility 
of all teachers, we will do much to raise the 
standards of accomplishment in this area of 
the country. 





SCHOOL TESTS GIVEN SCORES TABULATED BY ARITHMETIC GRADE PLACEMENT 
Low Median High Middle 50 Per Cent 
A Sept. 1938 B3 A7 Bll A6-B8 
A Jan. 1939 A5 B8 All B7-A9 
B Sept. 1938 B5 B8 All B7-A8 
B Jan. 1939 A5 B9 All B8-B10 
C Sept. 1938 A3 A7 All A6-B8 
C Jan. 1939 A5 A9 All A7-A10 
D Sept. 1938 A3 A7 Bll B7-A8 
D Jan. 1939 A6 B9 All Bs-B11 
E Sept. 1938 B4 B8 B12 B7-A8 
E Jan. 1939 A3 B8 B12 A7-A9 
F Sept. 1938 AS B7 All A6-B8 
F Jan. 1939 A4 B9 All Bs-A10 
NEW? NEW? NEW? 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 
MACHINE COURSE 
GOODFELLOW-AGNEW 


A new textbook-workbook that provides for a complete 
mastery of the Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington-Rand, 
Monarch, and Barrett machines. Develops a touch opera- 
tion emphasizing accuracy. 





Cincinnati 


New York 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 


FULL KEYBOARD ADDING 
LISTING MACHINE COURSE 
GOODFELLOW-AGNEW 


The multiple depression technique emphasized in this 
new textbook-workbook insures accuracy and speed in 
operating the Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen Wales, 
Barrett, Corona, and Allen machines. 


Dallas San Francisco 
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Pointing the Way 


W. S. Risinger, Principal 
Utica School of Commerce 
Utica, New York 


An address delivered before the 1939 meeting of 
the Business Education Association of the State of 
New York. 


WE have all heard, and doubtless 
some of us have participated in the move- 
ment which has as its goal, Moral Rearma- 
ment. Our organization and our profession 
is not one to lend itself to the endorsement 
of any creed or school of philosophy that is 
organized in a sectarian sense. Engaged as 
we are, however, in work which is predicated 
upon the stability of factors which effect the 
youth of our land, we can well afford to para- 
phrase the Oxford group’s idea of moral 
rearmament, and in our own limited way, do 
a little moral stocktaking. 

Naturally, one would hesitate to inject in- 
to our discussions anything which does not 
directly tend to improve the general level of 
the business school, and I hesitate to say 
anything which may be said is the natural 
province of the clergy. It requires a lot of 
justification to dare to bring forth problems 
which, on their face, are not germane to the 
development of our individual institutions. 
I feel, however, there is the possibility that 
we may contribute something wholesome to 
a renewed soundness in the civilization of 
which we are a part. 

A person does not have to be unusually 
high-minded or endowed with saintly quali- 
ties to venture from the commonplace into 
realms sometimes called heroic. Given the 
right situation, the necessary crises, or an 
apparent emergency, most of us rise to the 
exigencies without hesitation. When a forest 
fire threatens the community, merchants, 
farmers, and professional men alike cease to 
be anything other than firefighters. When 
rivers rise beyond their accustomed banks, 
every man becomes a contributor to the 
efforts of flood control. I believe you will 
agree that the present conditions show 
evidence of certain forces being on a ram- 
page. If these forces are not controlled, they 
will threaten to engulf us all. For the 
moment, then, the most important problem 
is how these unhealthy forces can be bridled 
and turned to fruitful purposes. 


THE 
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Before developing this particular thought 
with view to arriving at a sensible policy 
which we, as leaders of large groups of 
present-day, down-to-earth, ambitious youth, 
may deem advisable to adopt, I want to as- 
sure you that I am not “viewing with 
alarm” the general situation of the modern 
business school. Since we last met, the 
conflict in Spain has terminated with the 
likelihood of tremendous requirements in the 
way of machinery and food supplies before 
that land will again be on its feet. Notwith- 
standing that business is having a dull 
second quarter, conditions in general should 
give us encouragement and a feeling that 
for the coming term we can go after a 
splendid enrollment with good expectations 
of obtaining it. 

I think we have a right to feel a certain 
sense of satisfaction—spiritual satisfaction, 
if you will—in the service which we, as 
representatives of the outstanding business 
schools in the state of New York, are per- 
forming. Your task is no small one. No 
type of educational institution has answered 
the need for training as has the private busi- 
ness school, nor can any institution show a 
more enviable record of training for leader- 
ship during the decade of reverses and ex- 
perimentation which followed the collapse 
of the 1929 inflation. This record could not 
be written except by a departure from any 
cold-blooded feeling of barter and sale and 
the adoption of a conscientious attitude of 
helpfulness toward each student who came 
to us for training. Each student became an 
individual deserving our best efforts to give 
the most practical, efficient background 
possible. Following the completion of each 
course, our personal interest continued to 
manifest itself through helpfulness in ob- 
taining positions of trust and responsibility 
in the business world. The indispensible 
need for the privately conducted business 
school is recognized by all competent edu- 
cators. 
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The more trying the economic period, the 
more definite the proof that our work has 
strategic value in the scheme of education. 
This, however, is looking backward and 
while it is always pleasant to recount our 
achievements, more practical is the habit of 
looking ahead and asking, “What needs to 
be done to carve a still higher niche in the 
rock of time?” This brings me to the 
thought which, just briefly, I want to discuss 
at this time. 

In all the history of mankind, educational 
opportunities have never been greater than 
at this moment. Civilization offers its 
votaries higher and still higher forms of 
education, with adult studies fast becoming 
a fashion in every community. Also, tech- 
nical improvements have never before ad- 
vanced so far in amassing the materials of 
human needs and creature comfort. With 
all this conquest of the material and of these 
advantages, we find ourselves seeking to 
offer a measure of stability to young people, 
knowing full well that they are to embark 
upon a career, which to be successful, must 
navigate through an economy and a civiliza- 
tion that is far from stable. 

We have a most serious decision to make. 
It is almost as if we are at a crossroad with- 
out any guideposts to direct us. No, I 
should not say “without any guideposts,” 
for there is always the guidepost of our 
deepest conscience, and there is always the 
guidepost of merely following the mob. But, 
we do stand before a fast-moving civilization 
going almost at seemingly hysterical pace. 
The language has fallen from the courtesies 
we once felt were necessary to a streamlined 
version of gutter-slang, and from this it is 
fast becoming abbreviated to an accumula- 
tion of mere guttural noises. Progress, of 
course, is inevitable and desirable. Change 
in style, in customs, and in language are also 
natural. But, when change is hurled upon 
change, it comes too fast for the average 
person to absorb. This results in breakdowns 
—economically, morally, and spiritually! 
Once there is a lack of balance, character 
becomes superficial and a regular Pandora’s 
box of evils are set forth in unprecedented 
number—hate, envy, and covetousness. 

Into this period which seems to have no 
checks or balances, business has for the 
most part adapted itself, possibly as the 
only manner in which to survive. Certainly, 
when competition falls into the fast, mad 
pace of high-pressured methods, not merely 
of selling, but of destroying the complacency 
and the satisfaction of potential purchasers, 
then there is nothing left for an individual 
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to do but to use the same methods. I do 
not have to tell you of the struggle of all 
businessmen to outdo their competitors in 
fostering changes and dramatic advertising 
campaigns to keep the buying public and 
the consumer constantly dissatisfied with 
what they possess. There is developed a 
fear of not having the latest. It partly ex- 
plains why in New York City millions of 
dollars could be raised to erect buildings at 
the World’s Fair. The masses of people will 
support anything that promised to reveal 
the “newest.” On the other hand, the few 
hundred thousand dollars needed to complete 
the Hall of Religion, the one building in the 
entire Fair that seeks to do something 
towards building a better world today, are 
still to be raised despite the scope of the 
plans having been reduced twice. Beyond 
the confines of our “church walls,” it is 
doubtful if we have any real creed other 
than the worship of gain. Dr. George Crile 
recently commented to the effect that the 
wars of man cannot begin to compare with 
the ravages resulting from our own highly 
competitive civilization. The high tool of 
cardiac and mental diseases, he points out, is 
due chiefly to the struggle of man with man, 
as intensified in modern life. Other animals 
may kill and devour one another, but we 
simply worry one another to death. 

If time permitted, I could perhaps point 
out that this situation is worldwide and the 
difficulties in other lands may be the fruit of 
increasing knowledge in a world which has 
been unable to set its own house in order. 
However, this does not color our immediate 
picture, except the decline of democratic 
processes elsewhere. Since this product of 
civilization is beginning to have its parallel 
here, the situation tends to point out what 
we might ultimately expect for America and 
warns us what we must seek to prevent. If 
there is a rising flood of unAmerican prac- 
tices, should not something in the back- 
ground of our decision at the crossroads be 
in the nature of flood-prevention, even 
though we are ordinary educators? 

It is not an easy decision for us to make. 
A few moments ago, I mentioned that pros- 
pects were favorable for achieving this fall 
“‘a splendid enrollment.” As I reached this 
conclusion, which is based on sound indica- 
tions, I could not help but feel that in our 
own sphere were the same temptations that 
beset all businesses. To beat the previous 
year or to break all previous records! How 
many sales managers have set up this 
slogan, with the result that the sales force, 

(Concluded on page $75) 
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Business Education from the Administrator's 
Point of View 


by 


Charles M. Lockwood, Superintendent 
Olympia High School 
Columbia, South Carolina 


In tuHis article, I wish to direct 
your attention toward business education as 
a part of the school program. As an admin- 
istrator, it is natural that I view this phase 
of training as one element in a student’s 
erudition rather than as a complete curricu- 
lum. Yet, I confess, business education is 
one of my favorite divisions. 


DEFINITION. Business education is that 
phase of our entire educational program 
which is designed to acquaint students with 
their business relationships and to provide a 
proportion of the students with a vocational 
basis of earning a living. In certain of its 
phases, business education is highly abstract 
and requires skilled thinking. In other 
phases, it requires a background of common 
knowledge and the co-ordinated work of 
mind and hand. But, for the nonvocational 
students, there are basic fundamentals of 
business education which do not necessarily 
have the essentials mentioned. 


raps. Many of the new courses in our 
schools have developed by our taking note 
of what other educators have done and then 
following similar procedures. Much like the 
child who sees another child with a toy and 
feels that he must have one too, a super- 
intendent sees another school with a business 
department and feels that he must show a 
progressive spirit by persuading his board of 
education to give the same opportunities to 
the children of his community. Fortunately, 
the needs in the field for business training 
have been so great that even this haphazard 
method has produced fairly gratifying re- 
sults. 

TRAINING FOR EMPLOYMENT. A curriculum 
that trains for nothing in particular is not 
checked by the tests of employment. People 
expect no great contribution toward their 
earning capacity from their knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, and they often expect 
little more from their ability to use the 
“King’s English.” Not so with business 
training. In its more advanced phases, busi- 
ness education does and should bear a defi- 
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nite relationship to what people do. Failure 
to carry out a good program falls on respon- 
sible shoulders. On the other hand, a well- 
managed program results in gratifying suc- 
cess. 

Today, government and private employ- 
ment agencies the country over are flooded 
with applicants who have no specific train- 
ing for the business jobs they are seeking. 
When these applicants are asked what they 
can do, “Anything” is a typical reply, al- 
though “Nothing” would be more appro- 
priate. 


Conversely, the demand for most skilled 
workers is so great that we face a consider- 
able shortage. In a recent survey of 300 
occupations, the National Occupational Con- 
ference found a strong demand for office 
machine operators, particularly those with 
backgrounds suitable for certain phases of 
specialized clerical work. In New York 
there is a reported shortage of stenographers 
at salaries ranging from $25 to $35 a week. 
Some businesses have found it necessary to 
raise the entering age from 25 to 35 years. 
The yearnings of businessmen for clerical 
workers who are efficient in preparing re- 
quired government statistics is familiar to 
business teachers and to administrators 
alike. Retailing, salesmanship, and indus- 
trial design are related fields in which the 
demand for workers is good. 

Under no circumstances should we reach 
the hasty conclusion that we should train to 
fill all these demands in one school, although 


“our program should undoubtedly be influ- 


enced by our national and sectional needs. 
Even in fields where the oversupply of work- 
ers is noticeable, it is doubtful whether the 
school that is turning out a superior product 
—a product beyond the marginal utility 
point—should change to other lines. Long- 
time needs, rather than immediate needs, 
should play the leading part in determining 
our program. 


MAKING A PROGRAM FUNCTION. There is 
often a tendency to adopt a new program 
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when the old one should be made to func- 
tion. I am reminded of a school that decided 
it was expedient to abolish a department 
because the acceleration of graduates toward 
higher positions had failed to reach expecta- 
tions. The same school seemed unconcerned 
about the results of a four-year history 
course, although not a single student had 
become an historian. The argument was pre- 
sented that history is not a vocational 
course, and the fulfillment of vocational ob- 
jectives should not be expected. Yet, no 
concrete evidence could be found to show 
that this four-year history course had pro- 
duced cultural effects upon the community 
or upon the individuals who attended the 
classes. Like other courses, we may suspect 
that there were many desirable outcomes. 
However, we should keep in mind that ac- 
celerated promotion was expected from our 
vocational students. The consistency of 
these positions is not evident. After further 
study, it was decided that the program 
should be made to function. 


ADAPTING TRAINING TO LOCAL CONDITIONS. 
In normal situations, most students will find 
employment in their local communities or 
near their local communities. A major ob- 
ligation of the school is to train students to 
earn their livings in their probable life situ- 
ations. In guiding our ventures in business 
training by the lamp of experience, our first 
procedure should be to take an inventory of 
the vocations in which the people of our 
communities participate. An occupational 
survey should precede the establishment of 
training facilities, and it should lend direc- 
tion to the training given by established 
facilities. In some communities, where most 
of the people are employed by one line of 
business (for example, factories, lumber 
plants, and agriculture), extensive research 
is not necessary to inform us of the types of 
work that are done. The school should offer 
an opportunity for the students to be trained 
in the types of work available; but, in no 
case should the training be so restricted that 
the worker is placed completely at the mercy 
of one employer or a single type of employ- 
ment. 

We should also learn about the potentiali- 
ties of a community. Undeveloped resources 
should be studied. However, the school that 
begins an elaborate plan for specialized busi- 
ness training to develop unused resources 
runs a great risk which will result in a full 
measure of success or in miserable failure. 


RADIUS OF EMPLOYMENT. Outside the local 


community we find a more or less extensive 
employment radius for students. The activ- 
ities of this area should determine our busi- 
ness training to an extent second only to the 
needs of the local community. Where it is 
impractical to conduct an occupational sur- 
vey of an extensive area, useful information 
may be obtained from the last United States 
Census, which is classified by states and 
occupations. ! 


OCCUPATIONAL ANALYsis. After deciding 
upon the types of work for which the stu- 
dents are to be prepared, we need to analyze 
the work that people do. A major portion 
of the work is obvious and may be accepted 
as a part of our training program. Of course, 
no investigation is necessary to show us that 
students should be taught to read. Neither 
is it essential to conduct a survey to show 
that stenographers need to be typists. We 
need to study the different kinds of typing 
that are done; we need to determine whether 
stenographers in our area should operate 
dictating and transcribing machines, the 
Varityper, and the Addressograph. When the 
analyses are complete, it can be seen that 
we cannot take care of all needs. We can 
offer training to cover the more important 
phases of work and we can cultivate an 
adaptive attitude. 


TIME RELATIONSHIPS OF TRAINING AND WORK. 
We should not make the mistake of thinking 
that the amount of time given in school 
should correspond to the amount of time 
consumed on given tasks on the job. For 
example, in shorthand, many of the outlines 
of unusual difficulty occur infrequently, but 
when they are needed, they are absolutely 
essential to the continuity of thought re- 
corded. Satisfactory excuses cannot be given 
for not knowing many outlines of this class, 
yet the learning time required is far greater 
than that required for the ten words of 
greatest frequency, which comprise one- 
fourth of all spoken and written matter. 
We may well ask, “Should we teach what a 
student cannot avoid learning?” The most 
frequent words occur so often in shorthand 
and in typing that students cannot avoid 
learning them. Yet, I have known teachers 
to have students write whole pages of such 
words as “in,” “if,” and “at.” Probably we 
have not had sufficient research to determine 
definitely the instructional area on which 
greatest emphasis should be placed. Assum- 
ing that the English language has 600,000 
words, we may eliminate the least frequently 
occurring 580,000 words and concentrate our 


1United States Census, 1930 (Washington, D. C.: Bureau of United States Census). 
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attention on the remaining 20,000 words. 
Probably the first 1,000 words occur so fre- 
quently that students will learn them with 
a@ minimum amount of effort. It will then 
follow that we should probably give thor- 
ough training on those words between 1,001 
and 20,000. 

With some modifications, because of tech- 
nical terms, this vocabulary principle holds 
true for all subjects. The ability to meet the 
infrequent but common word demands is 
often the difference between the mediocre 
and the superb secretary. 


It goes without saying that it is almost im- 
possible for a student to learn words in 
shorthand that he does not know in long- 
hand. Therefore, we have a definite need of 
increasing the English vocabulary as well as 
the shorthand vocabulary. The extent of 
one’s vocabulary is one of the important 
phases of general information and intelli- 
gence. An understanding of the subject 
about which a person is writing eliminates 
myriads of foolish blunders. The work of 
business training can be materially aided by 
having the school’s administration and the 
faculty emphasize all courses taught as 
sources for the development of general in- 
formation. Tests to determine applicants’ 
nontechnical information and knowledge 
are now given by many leading employers, 
including the government. 


CONDUCTING THE PROGRAM. A place to 
work and a force to teach are major prob- 
lems in offering a business training program. 
Space available in the school is often used. 
Suitable quarters are often constructed. 

The space or building allotted to a busi- 
ness training department should meet pres- 
ent requirements and reasonable allowance 
should be made for expansion. However, no 
part of the building and few items of the 
equipment should be specialized to the ex- 
tent of being unadaptable to other programs. 
Equipment should be purchased slowly and 
cautiously. Definite training programs in 
which equipment is to be used will tend to 
prevent waste of funds. The importance of 
this point becomes more impressive when 
we consider the case of a South Carolina 
superintendent of schools who was persuaded 
by a salesman that the ability to operate a 
certain piece of technical business equip- 
ment would assure his graduates positions 
paying $100 a month in a nearby city. The 
superintendent failed to realize that his 
stenographic students could do the same if 
they could transcribe letters accurately 
from shorthand and show definite under- 
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standings of the businesses in which they 
might be employed. The chief obstacles to 
his students’ earning $100 a month upon 
graduation from high school were due more 
to the lack of basic and general knowledge 
than to a lack of technical training. Before 
machines are purchased, schools should be 
certain that enough time to learn their oper- 
ation can be included in the school’s daily 
program. 


FINANCES. Finances are necessary. The 
financing of the program must be within the 
school budget. Usually, before funds are 
available, sentiment favoring the proposed 
program must be molded. In my school, we 
have recently completed an extensive build- 
ing program, including a vocational building 
which houses the business training depart- 
ment. Behind this increase in plant facilities 
are twelve years of developing the realization 
of the need for it. Sentiment has had time 
to crystallize. The buildings could have 
been constructed in the depression years, 
but there would have been a strong minority 
opposition which would have affected the 
success of the training program. The school 
trustees were taken to visit other schools, 
the support of the principals and the teach- 
ers was developed, and student leaders were 
sent to contests and to visit schools with 
provisions similar to those anticipated. Local 
business leaders were also consulted. 


TIME ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS. Probably the 
greatest unsolved problem with which we 
are confronted is the adjustment of our 
program from a time standpoint to the needs 
of business. A few years ago, man’s working 
days began to be shortened. The old people 
were regarded as incompetent and they were 
eliminated from many activities. More re- 
cently, children have begun to disappear 
from industry, and the working hours have 
been shortened. All the while, the knowl- 
edge and the skill requirements have been 
on a constant increase. On the highest pro- 
fessional levels of employment, the usual 
entering ages are from 25 to 30 years. How- 
ever, the training problem in the professional 
field is one for the colleges. In the commer- 
cial field, it is difficult for a person to obtain 
work as a stenographer, a bookkeeper, or a 
salesman before the age of twenty. Our 
average high school graduate is about seven- 
teen years old. Simple arithmetic tells us 
that there are three years of waiting. Here 
we find difficulty in shifting our problem to 
others. The need to become wage earners 
soon after graduation has influenced students 
to select business courses. However, the 
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business college courses are too short, and 
few accessible colleges have appropriate 
courses. 

Orangeburg, South Carolina, and New 
Orleans, Louisiana, have made practical 
attacks upon this problem with their gradu- 
ate high school departments of business 
training. In other cities, public junior col- 
leges promise a partial solution. It seems 
almost axiomatic that the training of the 
school should be continued until the place- 
ment of the student. The entering age is 
younger for messenger boys and other junior 
employment levels. For these jobs, it may 
prove desirable to set our graduation point 
a year earlier. Of course, I know that many 
of you do not have the power to make 
needed changes, but you can help to mold 
the sentiment in your school and in your 
community. 


TEACHERS. According to the National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education, obtaining 
competent teachers is difficult.2, Commercial 
teachers are rated below academic teachers, 
and industrial teachers are rated still lower 
in training. 

PUBLIC SHOULD KNOW ABOUT PROBLEMS. 
With such imperfect conditions, our public 
should not be led to expect business training 
to solve all ills. Our public should be made 
a party to our problems; in a general and in 
a collective way, it may help in their solu- 
tion. The realization of a mutual under- 
taking leads to help instead of to criticism. 


Gcumpance. Dr. Frederick G. Nichols of 
Harvard University has well said, “ 
vocational guidance is the base upon which 
any successful program of vocational train- 
ing must rest.”* We must include guidance 
in our program. Well may we get away from 
homogeneous groupings when we develop a 
program that gives suitable training to differ- 
ent groups. There is no one way of guidance. 
We can get fairly good results from general 
intelligence tests, aptitude tests, previous 
marks, and teachers opinions. Students and 
parents are more influenced when they are 
presented with objective evidence. Guidance 
implies scientific direction rather then pro- 
hibitions. Probably, if he so desires, even 
the dullest student should be given an op- 
portunity to find that he does not have the 
ability to do highly abstract thinking. How- 
ever, this opportunity should not be irrevo- 
cable nor should it be protracted too long 
after the student has discovered his inabili- 


ties. Even the brightest student, if he so 
desires, should be given opportunities to 
learn the simple things, for leadership is 
needed in all types of life activity. These 
students should be encouraged to take ab- 
stract courses which will develop their native 
abilities. All guidance implies more than one 
course or type of learning activity, so usually 
it is better to add subjects and departments 
than to encourage too much growth of those 
subjects and departments in existence. 


TESTING. Our program of business training 
will not be in final form until it provides 
intermediate and final tests to show the 
attainment of training on a basis acceptable 
to employers. Our present standards are 
questionable. How many would send out a 
letter 70 per cent accurate, 80 per cent accu- 
rate, or even 95 per cent accurate? After 
the preliminary training periods, we should 
require business quality even though our 
volume requirements may have to be lowered 
to a minimum basis. Fortunately, in some 
phases we more nearly approach business 
production standards than in others. Several 
important national organizations are en- 
gaged in test research, and the school and 
business may be brought more closely to- 
gether on quality and quantity of production 
requirements. 


CONCLUSION. It is a pleasure to produce 
figures to show that the school has func- 
tioned in the community, and that the 
school has given the children something 
definite to do through the co-ordinated ef- 
forts of minds and hands. Yes, it is a pleas- 
ure to say with assurance that honesty and 
other virtues have been developed because 
the need for material goods has been satisfied 
by the ability to earn. Such a goal is attain- 
able with a scientifically planned, developed, 
and administered program. 





BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 


A series of projects based on the records of 
(a) a college student, (b) a football team, (c) a 
householder, (d) a club, (e) a n’r man 
(Ff) a cafeteria, (g) a farmer, (h) a high schoo 

aper, (i) a bit school treasurer, and (j) a 
Fish school club. 


List price 48 cents, subject to school discount. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
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Too Many Cooks 


Since the year 1892 when 
the Business Educators’ As- 
sociation, which was origi- 
nally organized in 1878, be- 
came affiliated with the Na- 
tional Education Association 
as the Department of Busi- 
ness Education, there has 
been an enormous expansion 
of commercial teachers’ asso- 
ciations. ‘Today, there are 
probably one hundred and fifty such organi- 
zations, ranging from local associations in 
various communities, counties, districts, 
states, and regions, to organizations which 
purport to be national in scope. Because all 
these organizations operate independently, 
it has.come to pass that there are so many 
worth-while organizations providing maga- 
zines, quarterlies, and yearbooks as well 
as professionally stimulating conventions 
(which, unfortunately, sometimes meet at 
the same time), that business teachers are 
puzzled as to which ones to join and as to 
how they may obtain the greatest benefit 
from all. Since each organization seems to 
have the typical American desire. to enroll 
large memberships, a few rivalries, jealousies, 
and bickerings have arisen. ‘This is true 
particularly in areas which are located on 
the borderline between territories of two 
competing organizations. 


TIME TO CONSOLIDATE. The growth of these 
organizations has been a natural develop- 
ment of the rapid expansion of business ed- 
ucation and has much to commend it. 
However, it seems that the time has come 
when an effort should be made to co-ordinate 
and to integrate the efforts of the separate 
organizations in the interest of greater effi- 
ciency, economy, and professional improve- 
ment. Several attempts at integration have 
been made. The Department of Business 
Education of the National Education As- 
sociation has as a worth-while objective the 
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Some pertinent 

with regard to educational 

organizations and associa- 
tions. 


enrollment of every business 
teacher in the land. The Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers 
Federation has a similar but 
possibly a competitive objec- 
tive. In 1933, the National 
Council of Business Educa- 
tion was formed in an effort 
to provide the necessary in- 
tegration without favoring 
any one existing association 
to the exclusion of the others. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that there are at least three such 
national organizations to day, no one of 
which is admittedly the center of leader- 
ship and the spokesman for business educa- 
tion. Perhaps it is because of this division 
of authority that few educational movements 
of national scope have had commercial edu- 
cators on their boards of directors. When 
reasons for failure to include representa- 
tive commercial educators have been sought, 
we have been told that it was impossible to 
determine which organization should be 
represented, and, fearing to offend some 
organizations by including representatives of 
competing ones, business education has been 
largely left out in the cold. 


remarks 


WHAT A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION COULD DO. 
It is not particularly difficult to suggest cer- 
tain fundamental principles of operation for 
a consolidated business education organiza- 
tion, but the problem of administering such 
suggestions is a difficult matter. It would 
probably be a difficult problem to persuade 
certain existing organizations to give up 
their identity and become assimilated by 
another organization. Even if a new organ- 
ization were attempted, as was done in the 
case of the National Council of Business 
Education, existing loyalties to present or- 
ganizations and possible personal ambitions 
and rivalries would inevitably interfere with 
the formation of a national body to which 
all organizations would give allegiance. 
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The services rendered by the many exist- 
ing commercial teacher groups may be 
classified in major aspects at least as: 


1. Sources of publications 


2. Meeting places (such as conventions) 
where teachers may enjoy a vacation, 
renew old friendships, contact leaders, 
and hear talks about business educa- 
tion problems 


To these services there should be added 
national planning and _ legislation. At 
present, this is not being done authorita- 
tively because of a lack of a national organi- 
zation authorized to do so. 


PUBLICATIONS. There is so much being 
written about business education today, and 
there is so much that needs to be written, 
that almost every organization would like to 
be able to publish the lectures and the 
articles presented at its meetings. Publica- 
tion is, however, an expensive process re- 
quiring from one-third to one-half or more of 
the membership fees of even the largest as- 
sociations. Furthermore, these publications 
are almost necessarily administered by edi- 
tors whose services are provided for a 
single year, or for a few years at the most. 
These services are considered part-time ac- 
tivities while the editors are carrying full 
instructional loads in their respective schools. 
Since few people can afford to devote con- 
tinuously a lot of time to editorial work, 
publications are apt to be prepared by 
relatively inexperienced persons. The ob- 
vious solution, a full-time editor on a full- 
time salary, has been impossible for any of 
our existing organizations to finance. Fur- 
thermore, our yearbooks, valuable as they 
are, have been prepared and written by in- 
dividuals whose opinions, while they are 
worthwhile, have in few cases had behind 
them the authoritative approval of any 
national organization. If it were possible to 
have a single national association adequately 
financed by a part of the membership fee of 
all existing organizations and responsible for 
the task of preparing publications for all the 
organizations, under the leadership of a full- 
time salaried secretary, the publications 
might be more effectively and authorita- 
tively prepared. Today it costs a teacher 
about $15 to buy the various publications 
in the business education field. While this 
is not particularly outrageous, it might be 
possible that a single national monthly mag- 
azine could be substituted at less cost and 
could be prepared with more effectiveness. 


CONVENTIONS. Today, there are more 
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commercial teachers’ conventions than any- 
one can attend, and the topics discussed at 
these conventions are innumerable. There is 
no apparent co-ordination of topics to be dis- 
cussed. It might be much more effective if, 
through some sort of national planning, all 
the conventions of business teachers could 
spend about one-half of their discussion 
periods on a single major topic of national 
significance and the other half of the period 
on problems of particular local interest. To- 
day, we scatter our efforts much like the 
old-fashioned blunderbuss. Concentrated at- 
tention of all the business teachers in the na- 
tion on a single major problem throughout a 
whole year should be much more effective. 
Such co-ordination could be provided if 
there were a single national organization to 
make national plans. 


Such concentration might also make it 
possible to get the maximum benefit from 
conventions without having to attend a 
great number of conventions, as is required 
at the present time. It is probable that a 
national organization would not need to 
sponsor an annual convention. The various 
regional organizations already in existence 
could adequately provide that need and 
through them retain the identity which they 
have been building up over a long period of 
time. Probably the national organization 
should be a policy-making and a planning 
body of delegates from the member organiza- 
tions. 


FINANCE. It should be readily possible to 
finance an entire series of organizations 
more cheaply and more effectively than is 
possible today. A fee of about $3 could be 
divided so that part of the money would go 
to the local or district organization, another 
part could go to the state organization, a 
third part could go to the regional organiza- 
tion, and a fourth part could go to the 
national organization. Such a plan should 
make it possible to finance all the necessary 
conventions, plus a national headquarters 
with a full-time secretary and an adequate 
monthly magazine of a high quality. 


PUBLICITY NEEDED. ‘There are probably 
many ways by which the essential integrated 
set of organizations could be provided. The 
best possible way can be determined only 
after many people have thought the problem 
through and have made various suggestions 
and plans. To get business teachers to 
originate and to formulate worthy plans, it 
is necessary that they become thoroughly 

(Concluded on page $71) 
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Motion Pictures For Use in Junior Business Training 


by 


Morris A. Wallock 
Cleveland Junior High School 
Newark, New Jersey 


The information on commercial 
motion picture films and the list of 
films which I shall present have 
been prepared for the use of junior 
business training teachers in an ef- 
fort to enrich our present curricu- 
lum. This list has been designed 
to meet the needs of each one of 
the units in the course of study of 
Newark, New Jersey. It has been 
arranged in the order in which the 
various topics are taught during 
the course. 

The ideal list of motion picture 
films would be a list in which 
each film had been carefully and 
critically evaluated on some objective basis 
so that the results of such evaluation 
could be reported with the listing of each 
film. Time, however, did not warrant such a 
procedure when this list was prepared. It is 
by experiment alone that teachers interested 
in this list can decide upon the appropriate- 
ness of the films and their correlation with 
the topics to be taught. 

The list represents an initial undertaking 
and it is likely that many motion picture 
films are not included. The selection of the 
films has been made almost entirely upon 
the description of their contents given by 
the distributor. An asterisk preceding the 
name of the film indicates that the film has 
already been previewed by the Visual Educa- 
tion Department of Newark, New Jersey, 
and that it has been found to be appropriate 
for classroom use. Further suggestions, ad- 
ditions, and criticisms by teachers and 
school officials will be appreciated. 

Recognition is due Marguerite Kirk, li- 
brarian of the Board of Education, for her 
suggestions which prompted this investiga- 
tion, and to Raymond C. Goodfellow, direc- 
tor of commercial education, whose expert 
guidance made this list possible. 


CITIZENSHIP 
Citizen and His Government 


An American mechanic introduces his foreign relative 
to some common city sights and institutions, explaining 
how our government performs hundreds of services 
every day in protecting the life of the public; how health 
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and property are protected, education ad- 
ministered, and parks and playgrounds 
provided. 


Visual Education Service 2 Reels Silent 
131 Clarendon Street 16mm. Rental 
Boston, Massachusetts 


CHOOSING YOUR VOCATION 
*Vocational Guidance 


“Career Service” film slides which have 
been previewed by guidance teachers, prin- 
cipals, and heads of departments: 

. Your Job—Are You Preparing for It? 
. Clerical Work as a Career 
. Librarianship 
Nursing 
. Forestry 
. Aviation 
. Coast Guard 
8. Home Economics 
9. Building Trades 
10. Public Service 


Society for Visual Education 
100 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Film Slides For Sale 


*Choosing Your Vocation 


Problems of a high school boy in deciding upon a 
vocation. Directed by Dr. Harry Kitson of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 


10 Minute Sound 

16 mm. For Sale 
(apply 
to pro- 
ducer for 
rental 
price) 


Erpi Picture Service 
250 West 57th Street 
New York, New York 


THRIFT 
Thrift 
How Benjamin Franklin taught an American family 
practical thrift; action and humor. 
Pinkney Film Service 
1028 Forbes Street 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


1 Reel Silent 
16mm. Rental 


or 
De Vry Corporation 
1111 West Armitage 
Chicago, Illinois 


MEANING OF BUSINESS 
*Interdependence 
Scenes in cities and towns, dairy farms, stock yards, 
lumber camps, and railroads, showing dependence of 
people on one another; scenes in foreign countries 
proving that progress depends upon co-operation. 


20 Minutes Silent 
16 mm. Rental 


Harvard University Film 
Service 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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FILING AND INDEXING 
Letter Indexing, A Motion Study 
Traces the evolution of indexing now used in the 
central files of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Begins 
with the use of 3” x 5” cards for this purpose and shows 
consecutive revisions in forms and methods which have 
increased the output of indexing clerks by 803 per cent 
Information Office 1 Reel Sound 
Tennessee Valley Authority 16mm. Free 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


SOURCES OF BUSINESS INFORMATION 

Found In a Book 

Shows young people how to use the card catalogue 
magazine indexes and other library tools through a 
story of two freshmen, one of whom completes the 
writing of a theme easily through use of the library, 
while the other boy misguidedly depends upon his own 
resources. 

Bell and Howell 

716 North La Brea Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 


20 Minutes 
16 mm. 


Silent 
Rental 


REFERENCE BOOKS 
*Bound to Last 


Shows both hand and modern machine methods of 
bookbinding and printing. Scenes taken in the Library 
of Congress, the Government Printing Office, and the 
New York Public Library. 

Caroline L. Loyd, Inc. 

280 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 


THE NEWSPAPER 

A Day With the Sun 

A comprehensive story of the newspaper and detailed 
exposition of the working of the New York Sun. 

oe Rees 3 Reels Sound 

Motion Picture Bureau 16mm. Free 

347 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 


THE BUSINESS LETTER 


1 Reel Sound 
16mm. Free 


Post Office 


The complete story of mailing a letter. Jack writes 
to his cousin in the city. The letter is mailed in the 
rural mail box, is picked up by the rural carrier and 
brought to the city post office. Shows cancellation, 
sorting, tying, pouching, transportation on the mail 
car, and, finally, home delivery. 

Akin and Bagshaw 

1425 Williams Street 

Denver, Colorado 


15 Minutes 
16 mm. 


Silent 
Rental 


THE TELEPHONE 
What Country Please? 


From the New York long distance telephone office 
to the countries across the Atlantic; animated diagrams 
of the telephone networks of the world; picturesque 
views of the foreign countries. 


American Museum of Natural 1 Reel Silent 
History 16mm. Free 
77th Street and Central Park 
West 


New York, New York 


Your Telephone Address 


How the telephone directory is compiled, printed, 
and delivered. 


University of Missouri 1 Reel Silent 
Visual Education Series $5 mm. Service 
23 Jesse Hall Charge 


Columbia, Missouri 
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TELEGRAMS, RADIOGRAMS, CABLEGRAMS 
A Modern Knight 


Features the work of the police in using the tele- 
photograph, the teletypewriter, the transatlantic, and 
the ship-to-shore services which result in the capture 
of an international gang. 


New York Bell Telephone 2 Reels Sound 
Company 35 min. Free 
New York, New York 
RADIO 


*News in the Air 


Surveys the history of communication and gives a 
thrilling description of methods of transmitting news 
through the air by telephone, telegraph, and radio. 
The scenes in the newspaper offices of the United Press 
and the radio broadcasting studios are especially inter- 
esting. 

Standard Oil Company 


2 Reels 
New York, New York 


Sound 
Free 


THE INTELLIGENT BUYER 

Getting Your Money’s Worth 

How commodities are tested and their actual worth 
and value determined; what to look for when buying 
and how to detect fraud in manufacture. 

Film and Photo League 1 Reel 

220 West 42nd Street 16 mm. 

New York, New York 


Sound 
Rental 


THE SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN 
*Two Salesmen in Search of an Order 


Graphically portrays the wrong and the right ways 
of selling. Also shows how to expedite the work of 
correspondence through the use of the dictaphone. 
Dramatic and entertaining. 

|e See 

Motion Picture Bureau 

$47 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 


3 Reels Sound 
16mm. Free 


SELLING IN BUSINESS 
A Modern Salesman 


Illustrates the fine points of salesmanship; direct and 
indirect methods of approach. Edited by System maga- 
zine. 

Bray Picture Corporation 

729 Seventh Avenue 

New York, New York 


LOOKING AHEAD 
*What About Jobs? 


Reel 1—Job situation prior to 1935 and today; also 
preparation for obtaining a job. 

Reel 2—Life situations; obtaining jobs; applications; 
interviews. 

Based on a book of the same title. 

Educational Research 30 Minutes 

Association 16 mm. 
2214 East Colorado 
Pasadena, California 


254 Feet Silent 
16mm. Rental 


Silent 
For Sale 


TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 
Facts Behind the News 
March of Time treatment of thrilling new achieve- 


ments in modern transportation, safety, and speed by 
air, rail, highway, and water. 
Y. M. C. A. 
Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 


(Concluded on page 373) 


LAC SEER 


$3 Reels Sound 
16mm. Free 








Central Commercial Teachers 


The thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
Central Commercial Teachers Association 
will be held at the Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, on April 11, 12, and 13. 
Ernest R. Maetzold of the Minneapolis 
Business College, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
is president of the Association. This organi- 
zation is the oldest sectional organization in 
the United States. The annual convention 
has become a meeting place for business 
administrators and teachers in the public 
schools, the private schools, the parochial 
schools, and the colleges. 

The varied program on Friday and Satur- 
day provides an intensive two-day business 
education conference for classroom teachers. 
The private school executives will meet on 
Thursday preceding the regular convention 
activities. 

The Association is fortunate in obtain- 
ing several outstanding speakers, including 
Charles Copeland Smith, Chicago, Illinois; 
Paul A. Carlson, director of commercial edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin; J. O. Christianson, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Emory 
J. Price, director of the Pillsbury Flour 
Milling Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
John R. Gregg, president of Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, New York City; and “Dusty” 
Miller, Wilmington, Ohio. 

The annual banquet and ball is scheduled 
for Friday, April 12, at 6:30 p. m. Speakers 
of the evening will be John R. Gregg and 
“Dusty” Miller. 

President Ernest R. Maetzold of the 
Minneapolis Business College, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, has submitted the following 
program: 


THURSDAY, APRIL 11 


Private School Executives’ Day (Program not yet 
completed) 


8:00 P. M. 
General Reception 


FRIDAY, APRIL 12 


9:00 a. M. 
Registration 


9:30 a. M. General Assembly 

Presiding, President Ernest R. Maetzold, Minne- 

apolis Business College, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Address of Welcome—Member of Minneapolis Board 
of Education 

Response—Ernest R. Maetzold 

“Streamlining Business Education” —Paul H. Carl- 
son, director of commercial education State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 


BYANSAN Ga EAE 


“Business Education in the State of Minnesota”— 
Arnold E. Schneider, director of commercial edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota 

‘*Freedom—Our American Dynamic’”’—Charles Cope- 
land Smith, Chicago, Illinois 


12:15 Pp. M. General Luncheon 
Presiding, Dr. Paul V. Douglas, director of the de- 
partment of commercial education, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Introductions 
“The Roots of Civilization”—J. O. Christianson, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


2:00 p. m.—4:00 P. M. Secretarial Sectional Meeting 

Chairman, Arnold E. Schneider, director of commer- 
cial education, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota 

“‘What the Employer Expects From Your Product”— 
Emory J. Price, director of Pillsbury Flour Milling 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

“Activity Plans for Motivation in the Shorthand 
Classroom”—Mary Ferro, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 

“Stenotypy in the Secretarial Field” —Edna Center, 
American Institute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa 

“What Secretarial Training Teachers Should Know 
About Office Management’”—Ernestine Donald- 
son, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

“The Functional Method of Teaching Shorthand” — 
Goldena M. Fisher, educational director, Gregg 
Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Discussion 

4:00 P. M. 

Typewriting Demonstration—Chester Soucek, Un- 
derwood-Elliott-Fisher Company, New York City 

Demonstration—Representative of Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, Chicago, Illinois 


2:00 p. M.—4:00 P. M. 

Meeting 

Chairman, T. E. Backstrom, Minneapolis Business 
College, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

“Office Machines’—Thomas Redfield, Vocational 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

“Organization Problems in a Distributive Education 
Program”—Jay R. Johnson, Central High School, 
Duluth, Minnesota 

“What Constitutes a Well-Balanced Bookkeeping 
Program for the Private School”—Jens Fossum, 
Interstate Business College, Fargo, North Dakota 

“Accounting for the Terminal Group in the Junior 
College”—Ethel M. Ricke, Worthington Junior 
College, Worthington, Minnesota 

“Some Bookkeeping Problems and How We Try to 
Solve Them”—George H. Pollard, North High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

“New Trends in the Teaching of Bookkeeping”— 
Paul H. Carlson, director of commercial education, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Discussion 

Machine Demonstrations in Grand Ball Room 


General Business Sectional 


6:30 P. M. Banquet 
Presiding, President Ernest R. Maetzold 
Greetings and Introductions 
“Memories of the Early Days of the Central Com- 
mercial Teachers Association”—John R. Gregg, 
president of Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York City 
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“The Richest Teacher”—‘‘Dusty” Miller, Wilming- 
ton, Ohio 


10:00 Pp. m.—1:00 a. m. 
Dancing 


SATURDAY, APRIL 13 


9:00 a. M.—10:45 a. M. Secretarial Round Table 

Chairman, Viona Hansen, Central High School, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 

“Personality Traits for the Business Teacher and the 
Business Student”—Goldena Fisher, educational 
director, Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois 

“The History and Development of the Medical 
Secretarial Course”—speaker from Rochester 
Junior College, Rochester, Minnesota 

“Typewriting—The Making of Champions”—G. C. 
Brink, Argentine High School, Kansas City, 
Kansas 

“Some Hidden (But Important) Factors in Shorthand 
and Shorthand Instruction’—John R. Gregg, 
president of Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York City 

Discussion 


9:00 a. M.—10:45 a. M. General Business and Bookkeep- 

ing Round Table 

Chairman, Floyd W. Hancock, Marshalltown High 
School, Marshalltown, Iowa 

“The Personal Values of Bookkeeping as Contrasted 
With the Vocational”—Floyd W. Hancock, Mar- 
sha]ltown High School, Marshalltown, Iowa 

“Junior Business Training—Outside of the Cover” — 
R. L. Swanson, Wilson Junior High School, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin 

“The Importance of Training in Salesmanship for 
Employment Purposes’—Arthur N. Hustad, 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

“Instruction in Tax Subjects: Scope, Content, and 
Character of Courses’—C. E. Hostetler, vice 
president of the Walton Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


10:45 A. M. General Session 

Presiding, President Ernest R. Maetzold 

“The Place of the High School in Training Students 
for Business’—Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, director of 
the department of commercial education, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Address—George Selke, president of the State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Business Meeting 


_ 


Word Contest 


Believing that the word dictator is “in 
bad,” the Western College of Commerce, 
Wenatchee, Washington, recently conducted 
a contest from Station KPQ to find a new 
word to take the place of dictator when used 
in relation to the handling of correspondence. 
The response to the contest was enthusiastic, 
according to Russel Conklin, principal of the 
school. The contest closed on January 31. 

The committee of judges selected dictor as 
the winning word. The prize was awarded 
to Mary L. Featherstone of Wenatchee. 

The judges’ second choice was the word 
orolator; the third choice was dictateur. 
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Copeland and Parker to Teach 


Graduate Courses 





Dr. J. D. Copeland G. H. Parker 


Dr. J. Dewberry Copeland of the Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida, and G. 
H. Parker, head of the department of 
secretarial science of The Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, will conduct graduate 
courses in business education at The 
Woman’s College during the summer session. 
Dr. Albert S. Keister will teach graduate 
courses in economics. 

Dr. Copeland was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Education in the field of business 
education from New York University, New 
York City. His degrees of Bachelor of 
Science and Master of Arts were awarded in 
1929 and 1933, respectively, from the 
University of Florida, Gainesville. Dr. 
Copeland has written several articles for 
national business education magazines. He 
has also given several radio talks on business 
education. 

Mr. Parker obtained his A. B. degree at 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota, and his M. A. degree at the 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. He has 
had extensive teaching experience, having 
taught summer courses at the State Teachers 
College, Maryville, Missouri; the New 
Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas, New 
Mexico; and the Western Carolina Teachers 
College, Cullowhee, North Carolina. 





RETAIL STORE SET 

Based upon the National Cash Register system 
of keeping accounts. Particularly valuable train- 
ing for students who expect to work in stores. 
List price, 80 cents. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati Chicago 
New York San Francisco Dallas 
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Duff's to Celebrate 100th Anniversary 





Dr. P. S. Spangler K. M. Maukert 


On Founder’s Day, April 15, Duffs-Iron 
City College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will 
celebrate its 100th anniversary at a banquet 
to be held at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Among the 
guests of honor will be some of the leading 
educators of Pittsburgh and the nation. 
Others in attendance will be those who 
formerly attended the school, prominent 
professional men, businessmen, and leaders 
in other fields of endeavor. 


When Pittsburgh was a community of 
only 7,000 people, Peter Duff organized a 
school from which has grown a great school 
of commercial education. During the 
time of the development of commercial edu- 
cation, Duff’s College has kept step with 
progress so that today it is recognized as 
one of the leading private business schools 
in the country. 


In 1921, the Martin Shorthand School 
joined with Iron City College. In 1922, 
these schools were consolidated with Duff’s 
College and the name was changed to 
Duffs-Iron City College. Eight years later, 
Curry College was added to the combination. 
In November of 1939, Boyd Business College 
was also taken over by Duffs-Iron City 
College. 


Three outstanding leaders have been at 
the head of Duffs-Iron City College. These 
men include Peter Duff, the founder; 
William H. Duff, his son; and Dr. P. S. 
Spangler, the present head of the school. 
The expansion and the outstanding develop- 
ment of the school are due primarily to the 
efforts and the guiding hand of Dr. Spangler. 
K. M. Maukert is principal of Duffs-Iron 
City College. 


BLIGE SHEER 


Tri-State Education Association 


The spring meeting of the Tri-State Com- 
mercial Education Association will be held 
in the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on April 26 and 27. The 
Friday evening reception and dance will be 
held from 8:00 p.m. until 1:00 a.m. Three 
outstanding speakers have been obtained 
for the Saturday morning program and for 
the luncheon. The tentative program for 
Saturday, April 27, as announced by Galia 
M. Null, secretary of the Association, is as 
follows: 

8:45 a. M.—9:45 A. M. 
Registration and Visitation of Exhibits 


9:45 a. M—10:00 a. M. 
Business Meeting 


10:00 a. m.—10:40 a. 
Address (Speaker to ie announced) 


10:40 a. M.—11:30 a. 
Address (Speaker to ~a announced) 


12:15 P. M. 
Luncheon 
Address (Speaker to be announced) 


Summer Courses in Retailing 


According to Bishop Brown, director of 
the Research Bureau for Retail Training, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, and state supervisor of distributive 
education, an extensive program for retail 
training has been outlined for the summer 
session. The first term this year will be from 
July 2-19; the second term will be from 
July 22—-August 9. 

The outstanding instructors obtained for 
the summer courses are: William J. Pilat, 
Research Bureau for Retail Training, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Lillian Friedman, 
Research Bureau for Retail Training, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Ruth Branigan, 
Research Bureau for Retail Training, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; E. G. Albright, mer- 
chandise manager of the Pittsburgh Mer- 
cantile Company, Pittsburgh; Harold 
Alspaugh, head of the marketing depart- 
ment of Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Nina Clover, assistant state 
supervisor of distributive education of 
Oklahoma; S. J. Fosdick, store manager of 
Boggs and Buhl, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
G. A. Glyer, assistant supervisor of dis- 
tributive education of Delaware; Elsie 
Hoewischer, training director at Boggs and 
Buhl, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; B. Frank 
Kyker, chief, Business Education Service, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Kenneth Lawyer, supervisor of distributive 
education of Illinois. 
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Individual-Pupil Typing Contest 


The National Catholic High School 
Typists Association will sponsor its eighth 
annual contest in typewriting. The Every- 
Pupil contest was held on March 14; the 
Individual-Pupil contest will be held on 
April 25. This contest is to be held in the 
respective typing rooms of participating 
schools. Individual awards will be presented 
to the winners. The purpose of the Indi- 
vidual-Pupil contest is to give the champions 
a chance to compete with other champions 
in the country, and to determine what 
actually can be accomplished against time 
and unfamiliar copy. 

The dead line for applications in the 
Individual-Pupil contest will be April 17. 
For further information regarding the con- 
test, teachers should write to Reverend 
Father Matthew Pekari, St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege and Military Academy, Hays, Kansas. 

* * * 
Denver Business Education Conference 


The sixth annual Business Education Con- 
ference will be held at the University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado, on June 26 and 
27. The general theme of the conference 
will be “Utilizing Community Resources in 
the Teaching of Business Education.” 

The conference will begin on Wednesday 
afternoon, June 26, with a general session. 
On Wednesday evening, a social and recrea- 
tional program will be held at the Student 
Union Building on the University Park 
campus. A visitation ‘to business places 
will be held for all guests of the conference 
on Thursday morning. Douglas P. Miller, 
associate professor of economics, and an 
authority on international affairs, will be 
the principal speaker at the luncheon 
meeting to be held on Thursday. Following 
the luncheon, there will be a tour of the 
Denver mountain parks and an all-university 
picnic. 

Among the list of prominent businessmen 
and nationally-known business educators 
who will appear on the program will be 
Douglas P. Miller and Clyde Blanchard, 
managing editor of the Business Education 
World, New York City. 

The conference is open to all summer 
quarter students, to teachers of business 
subjects, and to friends of education in- 
terested in the improvement of business 
education in the public schools. 


National Teacher Training Convention 


The National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions held its thirteenth 
annual convention at the 
Mark Twain Hotel, St. 
Louis, Missouri, on Fri- 
day and Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 23 and 24. A 
two-day conference was 
an innovation introduced 
this year, for all pre- 
vious conferences have 
been conducted for only 
one day. Every session 
of the conference was 
well attended. Keen in- 
terest was shown throughout the entire 
program. 


Paul L. Salsgiver of Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts, was elected presi- 
dent for 1940. He served as vice president 
during the past year. Ann Brewington of 
the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 
again accepted the appointment as chairman 
of the Association’s research committee and 
editor of its bulletin service for 1940. The 
Committee on Policies was continued with- 
out change in personnel. The committee is 
composed of Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, chairman; Paul L. Salsgiver, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts; 
and Lloyd Jacobs, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


The name of the organization has been 
changed to the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions. 


The other officers elected for 1940 are: 
vice president, Frances B. Bowers, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; sec- 
retary, H. M. Doutt, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio; treasurer, Edith M. Win- 
chester, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Members of the 
Board of Directors are: Dr. McKee Fisk, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma; Dr. H. G. Shields, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; Thomas Coates, 
New River State College, Montgomery, 
West Virginia; Dr. Paul Selby, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri; and 
Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 





Paul L. Salsgiver 
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Personality Development 


Outstanding work is 
being done by Katherine 
F. Grace, High School of 
Commerce, Yonkers, New 
York, in the development 
of personality among her 
students. Miss Grace is 
conducting a course in 
personality development 
designed to give students 
of the eleventh and the 
twelfth grades definite 
training to aid them in 
solving those problems 
which heretofore have not 
come within the scope of 
secondary education. For 
five periods each week, as a regular and ac- 
credited subject of the curriculum, the stu- 
dents strive to build a pleasing personality. 
This building is founded upon a solid foun- 
dation of individual and social adjustment, 
altruism, appreciation of knowledge and 
beauty, resourcefulness, the ability to live 
fully and joyfully during their school lives, 
and efficiency and economy of time and effort 
in the accomplishment of these objectives. 


According to Miss Grace, these junior and 
senior boys and girls, through discussion, 
reading, conferences, and analysis of their 
problems (both individually and _ collec- 
tively), have studied health, mental hygiene, 
grooming, dress, homemaking, consumer 
knowledge in the efficient and economical 
purchase of foods and clothing, etiquette, and 
sportsmanship in school activities and in life. 

Miss Grace and Ralph H. Baker, prin- 
cipal of the school and for many years an 
instructor in commercial education, believe 
that the activity course in personality de- 
velopment is filling an essential need of the 
students. 





Katherine Grace 





Ethel Solloway Honored 


Outstanding recognition was given to 
Ethel Solloway, Durham High School, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, at a civic dinner 
sponsored by the Durham Chamber of Com- 
merce. The presentation of the highly 
honored civic awards offered annually to 
Durham citizens making outstanding con- 
tributions to community life, was especially 
outstanding in that for the first time in 
history, the awards went to women. One of 
the awards, presented by Colonel Marion B. 
Fowler, went to Ethel Solloway in recogni- 
tion of her long and unselfish devotion to the 
duty of preparing young lives for the role 
of active, useful citizenship. 

More than 900 guests attended the annual 
Chamber of Commerce dinner. 


Dr. A. L. Howard Retires 


Dr. A. L. Howard, supervisor of business 
practice studies in the Washington, D. C., 
public schools, has retired. Dr. Howard has 
been an outstanding educator in the District 
of Columbia for fifty years. His friendly in- 
terest in teachers, his kindly advice, and his 
devotion to education have endeared him to 
the many teachers and students who have 
been associated with him. 

After graduating from the old Central 
High School in Washington, D. C., Dr. 
Howard graduated from the Washington 
Normal School and began his teaching 
career at the Abbott School, Washington, 
D. C. Several years later he completed the 
medical course at Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Howard will long be remembered for 
his contribution to the teaching profession 
and for his outstanding accomplishments as 
supervisor of business practice in Washing- 


ton, D. C. 








Citizen’s Conference of Denver 


The second annual Citizen’s Conference 
on Government Management, conducted by 
the University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, 
will be held at Estes Park, Colorado, from 
June 17-22. 

The intention of the conference is to pro- 
vide a forum in’ government management 
which is not limited to the interest of those 
professionally engaged in the public service, 
but it will emphasize the share of every 
citizen in the burden and the benefits of 


THE 
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government. Participants in the conference 
will include journalists, ministers, educators, 
welfare workers, public officers, and repre- 
sentatives of business, professional, and 
labor organizations. 

The basic work of the institute is carried 
on through a series of round-table discussions 
covering such subjects as government rev- 
enues, control of expenditures, organization 
of local governments, social security and 
relief, and citizen groups in government. 
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Junior Colleges Growing 


W. C. Eells, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
Washington, D. C., announced recently that 
the enrollment in the junior colleges has 
increased from 155,588 to 196,510 in the 
last year. This increase of 26.4 per cent is 
the greatest increase ever reported, accord- 
ing to Mr. Eells. There are now 575 junior 
colleges as compared with 556 reported a 


year ago. 
o a . 


Edgeworth to Offer Graduate Courses 


Clyde B. Edgeworth, supervisor of com- 
mercial education, Baltimore, Maryland, has 
joined the summer faculty of the University 
of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. He 
will offer two graduate courses in commer- 
cial education, including “Principles of 
Commercial Education,” and “The Organi- 
zation, Administration, and Supervision of 
Commercial Education.” A wide range of 
courses in all fields of education will be 
offered in other departments in the summer 
school. The dates of the summer session 
are June 24-August 2. 

For information about the summer school 
schedule, interested teachers should write 
to Dr. Harold Benjamin, director of summer 
session, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland, or to Mr. Edgeworth at 
the Baltimore Department of Education, 3 
East 25th Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


N. E. A. Department of Business 


H. P. Guy, second vice president of the 
Department of Business Education of the 
National Education Association, has an- 
nounced that Lenys Anna Laughton, Voca- 
tional School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has 


been appointed director of local arrange-- 


ments for the convention of the Department. 
The convention will be held in Milwaukee 
from June 30—July 4. 

The following committee chairmen have 
also been appointed: headquarters, Lenna 
Larson, Vocational High School, Milwaukee; 
hotel arrangements, Prisca Batz, Bay View 
High School, Milwaukee; entertainment, 
Agnes Halback, North Division High School, 
Milwaukee; publicity, Erwin Keithley, South 
Division High School, Milwaukee; reception, 
Lynda Freitag, Vocational High School, 
Milwaukee. 

Business teachers who plan to attend the 
meeting should make room reservations 
early at the New Pfister Hotel. 
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Rasche Heads Vocational School 
Dr. William F. Rasche 


was recently appointed 
director of the Milwaukee 
Vocational School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. He 
will guide the training of 
more than 20,000 day 
and night school stu- 
dents. His wide experi- 
ence and training have 
fully prepared him for 
his new duties. 

Dr. Rasche was gradu- 
ated from the South Di- 
vision High School in 
1906. His Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees were 











Dr. W. F. Rasche 
obtained from the University of Chicago, 


Chicago, Illinois. In 1927 he became a 
professor of vocational education at the 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Rasche had previously taught 
in the Cudahy Vocational School, Mil- 
waukee, which was organized in 1916. He 
later became a teacher-counselor at this 
school. In 1928 Dr. Rasche left his work at 
the University of Pittsburgh to accept a 
position as personnel director of General 
Motors Truck Corporation, Pontiac, Michi- 
gan, but he returned to Milwaukee in 1930 
as principal and assistant director of the 
Milwaukee Vocational School. 

We extend our congratulations to Dr. 
Rasche, whose able assistance has been a 
primary factor in making the Milwaukee 
Vocational School a famous institution. 


e aa . 
New Jersey Consumer Conference 


The business education department of 
State Teachers College, Trenton, New 
Jersey, in co-operation with the State De- 
partment of Education and the New Jersey 
division of the Consumer Education Asso- 
ciation, will hold an all-day conference at 
the State Teachers College, Trenton, on 
Saturday, April 13. 

Several outstanding speakers will appear 
on the morning program. A luncheon will 
be held from 1:15 p.m. to 2:15 p.m. The 
afternoon program will consist of three talks 
by New Jersey teachers. There will be 
exhibits of materials prepared and issued by 
consumer education organizations, and text- 
books and reference materials prepared by 
publishing companies. A number of schools 
are sending work that has been done in their 
various consumer education classes. 
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authors have carefully studied current 


content of a high school bookeeping course. 


The eighteenth edition represents the combined efforts of the three authors, numerous col 
teachers who have tried out the material in experimental form, and a large editorial staff 
constantly with the authors and the consultants. The final result is, therefore, more than 
of one person. It represents a cross-section of a nation-wide demand for a bookkeeping o 
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SIMPLE — SMOOTH — REAL — PRACTICAL 


The authors have followed a spiral method of development. The 
introduction has been simplified and speeded up. Nonmer- 
chandising records are used in the first cycle in order to defer 
adjustment entries until a later cycle. As each new cycle 
is developed, new subject matter is gradually introduced. 


There are no big “humps” or “hurdles.” 
Emphasis is placed on realism in the discussions, the problems, 
the projects, and the practice sets. For example, every problem 


All the 


journals, ledgers, and other forms are strictly standard. They 


is built around some actual practical situation. 


may be purchased through any good stationery store. 


With many of the chapters and in the Appendix there is a 
three-way application of the principles: (a) through business 
records, (b) through personal records, and (c) through records 
of social organizations. The book is arranged so that some of 


the special applications may be omitted if desired. 


Constant emphasis is placed upon proving the records, in- 


terpreting the records, analyzing the source of accounting in- 


formation, and correcting errors. 





SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 








State and District Contests — Spring, 1940 


























Contest District State 
State Sponsored Contests Contests Mane ae ted 
By When Held | When Held 8 eens 
Alabama Alabama None March 15 Gladys Edwards, Typewriting 
Education Ramsay High School, 
Association Birmingham 
California Modesto Junior | None April 15-19 Cletus E. Zumwalt, Bookkeeping 
College, Modesto Modesto Junior Typewriting 
College, Modesto Shorthand 
Colorado Colorado State | None April 25-26 A. O. Colvin, Bookkeeping 
(Rocky College of Colorado State College | Typewriting 
Mountain) | Education, of Education, Greeley Shorthand 
Greeley Business Law 
Consumer 
Economics 
Spelling 
Rapid Cal. 
Penmanship 
Connecticut Connecticut None April 6 Melvin Wagner, Bookkeeping 
Business High School, Typewriting 
Educators’ West Haven Shorthand 
Association Dictating 
Machine 
Florida Florida April 13 April 27 J.D. Copeland, Bookkeeping 
Commercial P. K. Yonge Laboratory | Typewriting 
Teachers’ School, Shorthand 
Association Gainesville 
Georgia Georgia Business | None April 13 C. A. Swenson, Bookkeeping 
Education Commercial High Typewriting 
Association School, Atlanta Shorthand 
Idaho Idaho High None April 22-26 E. F. Grider, Bookkeeping 
School Commer- High School, Typewriting 
cial Association Boise Shorthand 
Illinois Illinois State Districts, May 10-11 M. B. Thompson, Bookkeeping 
Commercial April 12 or 13 Township High School, | Typewriting 
Teachers’ Sectionals, Bridgeport Shorthand 
Association April 26 or 27 Spelling 
Indiana Ball State Mass Contest April 20 Dr. M. E. Studebaker, | Bookkeeping 
Teachers before April 6 in Ball State Typewriting 
College, individual Teachers College, Shorthand 
Muncie schools Muncie Business Apti- 
tudes 
Central Normal | None April 6 Mrs. Blanche M. Wean, | Bookkeeping 
College, Central Normal College, | Typewriting 
Danville Danville Shorthand 
Commercial 
Law 
Business Ad- 
justability 
Iowa Iowa Commer- | April 12 May 4 Ralph S. Novak, Typewriting 
cial Contest High School, Shorthand 
Association Ida Grove 
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Contest District State 
State Sponsored Contests Contests MN neal ae a oe 
By When Held | When Held 8 
Kansas Kansas State None April 20-27 Dr. H. E. Schrammel, | Bookkeeping 
Teachers Col- Kansas State, Shorthand 
lege, Emporia Teachers College, Com’! Law 
Emporia Spelling 
Commercial 
Geography 
Bus. Arithmetic 
Junior Business 
Training 
Louisiana Louisiana State | April 12-13 April 26-27 Howard M. Norton, Bookkeeping 
University, Louisiana State Univer- | Typewriting 
University sity, Shorthand 
University Bus. Arithmetic 
Michigan Port Huron None May 11 N. A. Lanfear, Bookkeeping 
(Thumb- Business College, Port Huron Typewriting 
River Port Huron Business College, Shorthand 
District) Port Huron Spelling 
Minnesota Waseca High March 29 April 27 R. C. Mishek, Typewriting 
School, High School, Shorthand 
Waseca Waseca 
Missouri Missouri April 12 April 27 Mrs.Gladys S. Williams, | Bookkeeping 
Commercial High School, Typewriting 
Association Belton Shorthand 
Montana Montana High March 28-29 April 25-27 Leora M. Hapner, Bookkeeping 
School Associa- Montana State Typewriting 
tion and Mon- College, Shorthand 
tana State Bozeman Secretarial 
College, Majors 
Bozeman ‘ 
Nebraska Nebraska High | Plattsmouth, State winners | O. L. Webb, Bookkeeping 
School Activities | Lincoln, Norfolk,| determined Box 1521, Typewriting 
Association Genoa, Kearney, | from district | Lincoln Shorthand 
ord, contests Spelling 
April 6 
Nevada Nevada Com- None May 11 Esther Mark, Bookkeeping 
mercial Teachers High School, Typewriting 
Association Carlin Shorthand 
Office Practice 
New Mexico | New Mexico April 19 None Elmer C. Humphrey, Bookkeeping 
(Invita- State Teachers New Mexico State Typewriting 
tional) College, Teachers College, Shorthand 
Silver City Silver City 
New York New York State | April 27 May 11 George R. Tilford, Bookkeeping 
Business Educa- 101 Slocum Hall, Typewriting 
tion Contest Syracuse University, Shorthand 
Association Syracuse Economics 
Com’! Law 
North The Woman’s None April 24-26 G. H. Parker, Bookkeeping 
Carolina College of the The Woman’s College of | Typewriting 
University of the University of North | Shorthand 
North Carolina, Carolina, Greensboro Gen’! Business 
Greensboro Salesmanship 
Com’! Law 
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Contest District State 
State Sponsored Contests Contests samen em 
By When Held | When Held anager nclude 
North Dakota | University of Wapheton, April | May 10 Viona C. Hansen, Typewriting 
North Dakota, 1; Valley City, Central High School, Shorthand 
Grand Forks April2;Bismarck, Grand Forks 
April 8; Dickin- 
son, April 4; Will- 
iston, April 6; 
Devils Lake, 
April 8; Minot, 
April 18; Grand 
Forks, April 19; 
Fargo, April 20 
Ohio State Depart- May 4 State Recogni-| Ray G. Wood, State De-| Bookkeeping 
ment of Educa- tion, May 18 | partment of Education,| Typewriting 
tion, Columbus Columbus Shorthand 
Oklahoma Northwestern April 6 None Wilma A. Ernst, Bookkeeping 
State College, Northwestern State Col-| Typewriting 
Alva lege, Alva Shorthand 
Central State March 21-23 None Earl Clevenger, Bookkeeping 
Teachers College, Central State Teachers| Typewriting 
Edmond College, Edmond Shorthand 
Panhandle April 26 None Robert A. Lowry, Bookkeeping 
A. & M. College, Panhandle A. and M. | Typewriting 
Goodwell College, Goodwell Shorthand 
Com’! Law 
Gen’! Business 
University of April 26 None E. E. Hatfield, Bookkeeping 
Oklahoma, University of Oklahoma,| Typewriting 
Norman Norman Shorthand 
Oklahoma May 2-4 None W. Rude, Typewriting 
A. & M. College, Oklahoma A. & M. Shorthand 
Stillwater College, Stillwater 
University April 11-13 None James O. Thompson, | Typewriting 
Prep. School University Prep. School] Shorthand 
and Jr. College, and Jr. College, 
Tonkawa Tonkawa 
Southwestern March 28-30 None A. C. Guffy, Bookkeeping 
State College of Southwestern State Typewriting 
Diversified Occu- College of Diversified | Shorthand 
pations, Weath- Occupations, Com’! Law 
erford Weatherford Bus. Arithmetic 
Oregon Oregon State None April 20 H. T. Vance, Typewriting 
College, Oregon State College, | Shorthand 
Corvallis Corvallis 
Pennsylvania | Pennsylvania None May 11 Paul Swank, Typewriting 
Business Educa- McCaskey High School,| Shorthand 
tors’ Association Lancaster 
Business Educa-| None April 27 and | W. C. Forney, Bookkeeping 
tion Club, State May 4 State Teachers College, | Typewriting 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg Shorthand 
Bloomsburg Com’! Law 
Bus. Arithmetic 
Commercial 
Geography 
Gen’l Business 
Training 
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Contest District State 
State Sponsored Contests Contests Maer wl ones ~ 
By When Held When Held 
South South Carolina April 3-5 April 26 W. C. McCall, Bookkeeping 
Carolina High School University of South Typewriting 
League Carolina, Shorthand 
Columbia Bus. Arithmetic 
Texas Interscholastic April 20 May 3-4 Florence Stullken, Typewriting 
League, Univer- University of Texas, Shorthand 
sity of Texas, Austin 
Austin 
Washington University None May 4 Frank H. Hamack, Typewriting 
of Washington, University of Shorthand 
Seattle Washington, Seattle 
Wisconsin Spencerian Col- | None April 20 A. C. Braunworth, Typewriting 
lege, Milwaukee Spencerian College, Shorthand 
Milwaukee Penmanship 
| Personality 
OTHER CONTESTS 
Type of Contest Date of Contest Contest Sponsored by Subjects 
Chillicothe Business April 20 Louise Seidel, Chillicothe Business | Bookkeeping 
College High School College, Chillicothe, Missouri Typewriting 
Commercial Contest Shorthand 
Spelling 
Penmanship 
Illinois State Personality Kankakee, Peoria, | L. A. Orr, Grant Community High | Scholarship 
Contest March 30; Moline, | School, Ingleside Extracurricular 
Waukegan, April 1 Activities 
Social Attitudes 
Personal Interviews 
National Personality May 17-18 L. A. Orr, Grant Community Scholarship 
Contest (Chicago) High School, Ingleside Extracurricular 
Activities 
Social Attitudes 
Personal Interviews 
Intermountain Commercial April 12 Evan M. Croft, Brigham Young Bookkeeping 
Contest University, Provo, Utah Typewriting 
(Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, Shorthand 
Arizona, Nevada) 
International Commercial June 20-21 W. C. Maxwell, High School, Bookkeeping 
Schools Contest Hinsdale, Illinois Typewriting 
(Chicago) Shorthand 
Machine Calculation 
Dictating Machine: 
Nation-Wide Every-Pupil April 4 H. E. Schrammel, Kansas Bookkeeping 
Scholarship Contest State Teachers College, Typewriting 
Emporia, Kansas Com’! Law 
Business Arithmetic 
Business Training 
Com’l Geography 
Economics 
Spelling 
National Catholic Every-pupil, Lt. Col. G. W. Gatschet, Typewriting 
Typing Contest March 14; St. Joseph’s College and 
Individual-pupil, Military Academy, Hays 
April 25 Kansas 
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Type of Contest Date of Contest Contest Sponsored by Subjects 
National Commercial April 15-19 Cletus E. Zumwalt, Box 242, Bookkeeping 
Contests Modesto, California Typewriting 

Shorthand 
Business Knowledge 
and Ability 
Second International August 23-Sep- Lee Trenholm, International Typewriting 
Typewriting Marathon tember 7 Typewriting Marathon, Canadian 
National Exhibition, Lumsden 
Building, Toronto, Canada 
World-Wide Artistic Domestic, April 15;} Julius Nelson, High School, Typewritten Pictures 
Typing Contest Foreign, May 1 Windber, Pennsylvania 














University of Chicago Conference 


The seventh annual Conference on Busi- 
ness Education conducted by the University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, will be held on 
June 27 and 28. “Business Education for 
What?” , will be the general theme of the 
1940 conference. 

The conference will deal with critical and 
conflicting issues which confront all class- 
room teachers in the field of business and 
economics. ‘Three of the sessions will be 
devoted to problems of bias, emotion, and 
prejudice in business education; the con- 
sumer approach to business education; and 
the problem of the individual’s adjustment, 
not only to the business world, but also to 
life as a whole. In the last session of the 
conference, the Work Committee will present 
an outline for practical application of the 
material considered pertinent to the class- 
room situation. 

Participants in the conference will include 
representatives of business, specialists in 
social psychology, students of the relation 
of emotion and education, and business edu- 
cators. A detailed program of the 1940 con- 
ference will be available soon. The time of 
the conference, June 27 and 28, is particu- 
larly convenient for those who wish to attend 
the annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

A Work Committee, appointed prior to 
the sixth annual Conference, has completed 
a report on a tentative rating scale. The 
report was published in the Proceedings of 
the Conference on Business Education, 1939, 
available from the University of Chicago 
Press. The committee endeavored to collect 
opinions concerning issues in the field of 
business education by contacting educators, 
community representatives, school adminis- 
trative officers, and business labor leaders. 
The data collected was taken into con- 
sideration in the preparation of this report. 


BLAICS SHEER 


Federation Yearbooks 


There are only a few of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation Yearbooks for 
recent years that are still available. Those 
available are as follows: 

“Tested Teaching Procedures” —1937; $2.50 


“Factors of Learning and Teaching Techniques”— 
1938; $2.50 


“Indices of Good Teaching” —1939; $2.50 


These Yearbooks may be ordered from the 
secretary of the Federation, J. Murray Hill, 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky. 

Members of the Federation are entitled 
to the Yearbook as a part of the service 
included in the membership fee of $2 a year. 
An additional service is the Business Educa- 
tion Digest, published five times a year. 


Consumer Education Association 


The National Consumer Education As- 
sociation held its annual convention in the 
DeSoto Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, on 
Friday, February 23. The morning meeting 
was devoted to a consideration of the 
topic, “Next Steps in Developing Programs 
of Consumer Education for Schools, Colleges, 
and Adult Groups.” This topic was dis- 
cussed by several invited speakers who 
represented subjects of study on various 
levels of instruction. Harold F. Clark of 
the Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, was chairman of this dis- 
cussion group. Dr. H. G. Shields of the 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, pre- 
sided over the luncheon meeting. 

During the afternoon sessions, there was a 
meeting of the representatives of various 
educational organizations. Ways and means 
of promoting and co-ordinating work in 
consumer education were discussed at this 
meeting. This informal discussion was fol- 
lowed by an open business meeting. 
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Rowse on Summer Faculty 


Edward J. Rowse, commercial co-ordinator 
of Boston schools, Boston, Massachusetts, 
has been appointed a member of the faculty 
of Boston University Summer School. Dur- 
ing the 1940 summer session, he will offer a 
course in retailing — “Materials and Meth- 
ods.” He will also offer a course in ““Training 
for the Distributive Occupations Under the 
George-Deen Act.” 


Mr. Rowse holds both the Bachelor’s and 
the Master’s degrees from Boston Uni- 
versity. He is co-author of Fundamentals of 
Retailing and of Fundamentals of Advertising, 
and he has contributed numerous articles to 
educational magazines. Last summer, Mr. 
Rowse was special lecturer at Armstrong 
College, Berkeley, California. He has also 
conducted summer courses at the Teachers’ 
Institute of the Maine School of Commerce. 
He has been commercial co-ordinator of the 
Boston schools since 1927. Mr. Rowse has 
had wide experience in supervising instruc- 
tion in the retailing field. The co-operative 
courses which he has organized and super- 
vised have been among the most successful 
in the country. 


Alpha lota Sorority 


Catherine McCall, grand secretary of 
Alpha Iota Sorority, has announced that 
there will be nine regional meetings of the 
sorority during the spring in addition to the 
tenth annual convention. The annual con- 
vention will be held in Chicago, Illinois, dur- 
ing the summer. 
The dates of these meetings are as follows: 
April 6-7..... Fourth Annual California Conclave, Los 
Angeles, California 

April 27-28. ..Third South Central Conclave, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 

May 4-5..... Fifth Annual Missouri-Kansas Conclave, 
Wichita, Kansas 

May 4-5..... Fifth Annual Ohio Conclave, Youngs- 
town, Ohio 

May 11-12...Fourth Annual West Virginiaetta Con- 
clave, Charleston, West Virginia 

May 18-19 Seventh Annual Northwest Conclave, 
Spokane, Washington 

May 25-26. ..Sixth Annual Midwest Conclave, Daven- 
port, Iowa 

May 25-26. ..Sixth Annual Eastern Conclave, Albany, 
New York 

(Undecided) ..First Annual Rocky Mountain Con- 

clave, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Tenth Annual Convention, Chicago, IIli- 

nois 


July 4-7 








Words 
Word Usage 


Syllabication 





A NEW 
TYPE OF 
SPELLER 


Rules 
Parts of Speech 


Use of the Dictionary 








WORD STUDIES 


By WALTERS 


WORD STUDIES is an entirely new type of contribution to the educational field. It pro- 
vides for more than a course in business spelling. It forms the basis for a complete 





study of words and their uses. While the lessons are particularly appropriate for use 
in business courses, they are also recommended for the general or academic courses. 
Emphasis is placed upon the correct spelling of words, the use of words, pronunciation, 
syllabication, and the parts of speech. The book is available with a workbook, a set of 
objective achievement tests, including a proficiency test, and a final examination. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York Dallas 


BAAN GE SNHIEAESI 


Cincinnati Chicago San Francisco 
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A COMPLETE COURSE 


1 *“‘Ediphone Voice Writing 
and Integrated Studies” 








Here at last is the first authori- 
tative course correlating Edi- 
phone Voice Writing with the 
study of English, typing, and 
other secretarial subjects. 


Written by Educational 
Authorities 


Published by “‘South-Western’’ 
Tested in the Classroom 


Kilduff, Goodfellow, Allen, Card, and 
Copeland have collaborated on this 
course. Each direction and each idea has 
been class-tested to make every action 
clear, simple, and easily understood. 
Text, manual, 18 full-length practice 
records, two letterhead pads, various 
other materials—all supplied to team up 
with America’s most up-to-date business 
aid—the Ediphone. This course, pub- 
lished by the authoritative South- 
Western Publishing Company, is in a 
class by itself. 


To make your commercial department 
outstanding in training students to get 
jobs, write Department SW-1, Thomas 





A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, New 
Jersey, or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, 
Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 


TEACH EDIPHONE VOICE WRITING 


Ediphone 


EDISON phone 











LANCE KETC 


Distributive Occupations Program 


A new program of evening classes for 
distributive occupation workers will be 
offered at the Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, from April 1 to 
May 10. The subject content for each 
class will be selected and organized into six 
lessons, one lesson to be given each week. 
A certificate will be awarded at the end of 
the term to each student who has attended 
two of the three sessions of distributive 
occupations classes offered during the school 
year, and who has successfully completed 
twenty-eight hours of class work. The 
classes will be limited to persons sixteen 
years of age or over who are employed by 
distributive organizations and who are 
directly engaged in merchandising or selling 
activities. Dr. E. E. Spanabel is principal 
of the Fifth Avenue High School. 

Further information about these classes 
may be obtained by writing to Dart Ells- 
worth, Supervisor of Distributive Occupa- 
tions, 1400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

o e 7 


Pennsylvania Business Educators 


The fourth annual conference of the 
Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion will be held on May 10 and 11 at 
Hershey, Pennsylvania. The theme of the 
conference will be “The Why of Business 
Education.” Paul Swank of the McCaskey 
High School, Lancaster, is the general 
chairman. The local chairman is Hiram A. 
Groff, Derry Township High School, Hershey. 


The conference program is as follows: 


FRIDAY, MAY 10 


8:00 Pp. M.—8:30 P. M. 
Entertainment by Hershey High School and Hershey 
Junior College musical organizations 
8:30 Pp. M.-10:30 P. M. 
Greetings from Dr. J. I. Baugher, superintendent of 
schools, Hershey 
Series of 10-minute discussions by high school in- 
structors on “The Why of Business Education,”’ 
President K. Ezra Bucher, High School, Mechan- 
icsburg, will preside 
10:30 P. M. 
Social 
SATURDAY, MAY Il 


10:00 a. M.—11:00 a. M. 
Shorthand and Typewriting Contests 
10:00 a. M.—10:30 A. M. 
Entertainment by Hershey High School members 
10:30 a. M.—11:15 A. M. 
Address—Dr. A. G. Breidenstine, dean of Hershey 
Junior College, Hershey 
11:15 a. M.—12:00 m. 
Address—Dr. Harold B. Buckley, Gratz High School, 
Philadelphia 
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Oklahoma Commercial Teachers 


The Commercial 
Teachers Federation of 
Oklahoma held its an- 
nual meeting in Okla- 
homa City on Friday, 
February 16. Hal F. 
Holt of Northeast High 
School, Oklahoma City, 
presided over the meet- 
ing. One of the features 
was a joint meeting with 
the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce 
to duscuss the subject of 
“Co-operation Between 
Businessmen and Busi- 
ness Educators.” B. 
Frank Kyker, chief of the Business Educa- 
tion Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., was the principal 
speaker representing business education. 
After this meeting there was a panel dis- 
cussion led by Ralph V. Miller of Central 
High School, Oklahoma City. 


James O. Thompson of the University 
Preparatory School and Junior College, 
Tonkawa, was elected president of the Fed- 
eration for 1940. The other new officers are: 
vice president, Joyce Saunders, Central High 
School, Tulsa; secretary-treasurer, Katheryn 
Bolon, Enid High School, Enid. 


Mr. Thompson obtained his A. B. and 
M. A. degrees from Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley, Colorado. He has 
completed additional work at the Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
He is a member of Pi Omega Pi and Delta 
Pi Epsilon fraternities. At present, he is 
president of the chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 
at Stillwater, Oklahoma. During the summer 
of 1940, Mr. Thompson will teach at the 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky. 








J. O. Thompson 


Summer Institute at Wellesley 


The Summer Institute for Social Progress 
at Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massa- 
chussetts, will sponsor a short course on 
“Building Democracy.” The theme for the 
course will be “What Can the American 
Voter Do to Build Democracy in a War- 
Torn World?” The summer institute will be 
held from July 6-20. 


Those teachers interested in the Institute 
should write to G. L. Osgood, 14 West Elm 
Avenue, Wollaston, Massachusetts. 
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FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 


ADVERTISING 


THIRD EDITION 
BY ROWSE AND FISH 


WwW 


EMPHASIS 


Emphasis is placed on a complete 
understanding of the functions and 
the practical uses of advertising in all 
fields of selling. Particular emphasis 
is devoted to advertising principles 
and processes for retail stores. 


PROBLEM MATERIAL 


With each chapter plenty of problems 
are provided of two types: (1) prob- 
lems for class discussion, and (2) 
projects. The projects require out- 
side work and classroom discussion. 


TEACHING MATERIALS 


A very complete workbook and a 
teachers’ reference manual are avail- 
able for the course. The workbook 
contains true-false, multiple-choice, 
and completion questions in addition 
to stationery for the problem material 
in the textbook. 


vW 


SOUTH -WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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New 1940 / 


A New Book 
Emphasizing 
Specific Consumer 
Information 
Necessary in Solving 


Consumer Problems 





CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


BY SHIELDS AND WILSON 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS has been carefully designed for a 
comprehensive course in consumer education. The authors have woven to- 
gether an interesting study of applied economics and specific consumer pro- 
cedures in order to give the student a comprehensive plan that will guide him 
in obtaining food, clothing, shelter, and economic services. Every principle is 
presented in a concrete manner as it is related to the problems of the individual. 
The objectives of the course in CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS can be 
briefly summarized as follows: (1) to provide general consumer training; (2) to 
provide specific consumer training; (3) to help the 
student solve specific personal economic problems; 
(4) to help eliminate economic illiteracy; and (5) to 
provide general business enlightenment. 


Interesting questions, problems, and projects ac- 
company each chapter. The book is available with a 
workbook (Consumer Projects), a set of objective 
achievement tests, and a reference manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


THE 


BARING HERAT [Page 370] 








Consumer Education Conference 


The second national Conference on Con- 
sumer Education, sponsored by the Institute 
for Consumer Education, will be held at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, on 
April 1-8. The theme of the conference 
this year is “Making Consumer Education 
Effective.” 


The conference program will consist of 
general discussions and informal round-table 
discussions. The program is arranged into 
sections as follows: Some Special Approaches 
to Consumer Education; What Should Be 
Taught About Advertising in a Consumer 
Course?; What is Consumer Education?; 
Consumer Education Topics; Consumer 
Education for College Students; Vitalizing 
Economic Education; Finding the Facts 
Educators Need to Know About Consumers 
and Commodities; and Economic Issues of 
Interest to Consumer Educators. Many 
outstanding speakers have been obtained for 
the general meeting as well as for the panel 
discussions. 


For guests who plan to arrive early, the 
Institute will hold open house on Sunday 
evening. On Monday morning, both the In- 
stitute and the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the University of Missouri will 
welcome visitors. 


Shepherd Awarded Doctorate 


Hilton D. Shepherd of the business educa- 
tion department, North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton, Texas, returned to his 
work at the beginning of the second semester 
from New York University, New York City, 
where he passed the oral examination for his 
degree of Doctor of Education. “A Stand- 
ardized Information Test in Economic Geog- 
raphy” was the title of Dr. Shepherd’s 
dissertation. 


Dr. Shepherd taught at McMurry College, 
Abilene, Texas, before going to Denton. He 
was awarded his B. A. degree at McMurry 
College, and he received his Master’s degree 
in business education at the University of 
Texas, Austin. Dr. Shepherd’s experience 
before joining the faculty at Denton con- 
sisted of secretarial work for a construction 
firm, accounting work for a college business 
office, and work as manager of an advertising 
sign business in Abilene. Last year, he 
directed an advanced secretarial training 
class at the North Texas State Teachers 
College in a questionnaire survey of the 
Southwest. 
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Carmichael Joins Summer Faculty 


Paul L. Carmichael, a 
teacher in the George 
Washington High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 
and also a teacher in the 
Arsenal Technical Night 
School, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, will teach a sum- 
mer course in Thomas 
shorthand at Central 
Normal College, Dan- 
ville, Indiana, this year. 
This course will be given 
to meet the demands of 
teachers interested in the 
content and the methods 
of teaching the Thomas 
shorthand system. The course will be offered 
from June 10 to July 12. 

During the summer of 1938, Charles A. 
Thomas, author of the Thomas shorthand 
system, visited many schools in Indiana. 
Following his visit to Central Normal Col- 
lege, a group of faculty members, including 
C. A. Murray, Paul Carmichael, and R. G. 
Foland, became interested in the course to 
the extent that summer courses were Gr- 
ganized for the purpose of investigating 
the merits of this system. 





Paul Carmichael 








Too Many Cooks 
(Continued from page 351) 


aware of the need for an integrated national 
organization. One way to do this would be 
to have every convention to be held during 
the coming year discuss this problem as one 
of its major issues. Another way would be 
to have numerous people write articles for 
our magazines discussing, pro and con, the 
need for such an organization and specific 
possible plans of organization. Those plans 
might attempt to be complete, or they 
might be limited to an intensive discussion 
of one single phase, such as finances, repre- 
sentation, or publications. If this plan is 
followed, many articles must be written. 

The purpose of this article has been to 
stimulate thinking about this important 
problem of a unified national organization. I 
have, as yet, no specific plan to suggest. I 
am supremely confident, however, that as 
the business teachers of the nation become 
increasingly aware of the need for such an 
organization, their fertile minds will produce 
an abundance of suggestions out of which it 
will be possible sooner or later to build this 
type of national organization. 
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Introductory Economics 


The new INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS starts with an interesting 
chapter on ‘‘What You Want and Why.” It proceeds with a storylike 
presentation showing how business is organized, how goods reach the 
consumer, the influence of prices, the importance of credit, and other 
interesting topics of economics. The authors deal sparingly with 
economic theory, but place the main emphasis on the applications 
of economics in the everyday life of the individual. The following new 
topics are covered: protection of the consumer, Federal water-power 
development, A.A.A., labor problems, taxation, social security, and 
wages and hours laws. An interesting and timely chapter is included 
showing a comparison of capitalism, socialism, communism, and fas- 
cism. The keynotes of INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS are simplicity, 
timeliness, and accuracy. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Kentucky Business Teachers 


The eleventh annual 
convention of the Ken- 
tucky Business Educa- 
tion Association was held 
at the Hotel Seelbach, 
Louisville, Kentucky, on 
Saturday, March 2. Pru- 
dence Lyon of Shawnee 
High School, Louisville, 
presided at the opening 
meeting. H. P. Guy of 
the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, pre- 
sided at the luncheon 
meeting. Several out- 
standing speakers ap- 
peared on the program. 

The officers elected for 1940 are: president, 
Prudence Lyon, Shawnee High School, 
Louisville; vice president, R. W. Jennings, 
Morehead State Teachers College, More- 
head; treasurer, R. R. Richards, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond; secretary, 
Ruby Lee Pedigo, Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville. 





Prudence Lyon 








Motion Pictures 
(Continued from page 358) 


TRANSPORTATION OF PEOPLE 

*Development of Transportation 

History of transportation in the United States show- 
ing the physical barriers, development of railroads, 
highways, automobiles, and airplanes. 

Erpi Film Corporation 10 Minutes Sound 

250 West 57th Street 16 mm. For Sale 

New York, New York 


TRANSPORTATION OF GOODS BY EXPRESS 
Efficiency Via Express 


Pictures taken in the Jersey City depot of a large 
express company, where over 75,000 packages a day 
are handled. Pictures show how power-driven con- 
veyors carry and distribute packages to sorters; steel 
cases for transporting small packages; methods of bill- 
ing, checking, and safeguarding general merchandise. 

Bray Picture Corporation 455 Feet For Sale 

729 Seventh Avenue 16 mm. 

New York, New York 


TRANSPORTATION BY MAIL 

Uncle Sam’s Stamp Factory 

The postage stamp production section of the Bureau 
of Printing and Engraving, Washington, D. C. Pic- 
tures show engravers at work; an engraved plate; print- 
ing thousands of stamps each day; tinting, gluing, per- 
forating, and cutting. 

Bray Picture Corporation 

729 Seventh Avenue 

New York, New York 
Speeding Up the Mail 

Scenes in the New York Post Office showing the 
handling of 60,000 mail bags, and the sorting, cancel- 
lation, and distribution of 500 letters a minute. 


273 Feet For Sale 
35 mm. 
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Bray Picture Corporation 
729 Seventh Avenue 
New York, New York 


FINANCE AND MONEY MANAGEMENT 
Modern Banking 
Pictures showing the functions, operations, and the 
daily routine in a modern bank. 
Wholesome Film Company 
48 Melrose Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Story of the Bank Book 
A never-to-be-forgotten lesson on systematic saving. 
Wholesome Film Company 1 Reel Silent 


48 Melrose Street 35mm. Rental 

Boston, Massachusetts 
On the Pay-Roll Frontier 

Pictures showing how various loan agencies (banks, 
credit unions, and small loan companies) serve the con- 
sumer. Interest rates and methods of payment are 
discussed. 

J. me. &. A. 

Motion Picture 

Bureau 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 


BUDGETS 
We The People and Social Security 
A Government production. 
¥. M. C..A. 
Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 
Today’s Frontiers 
A Government study of unemployment insurance. 
Y. M. C. A. 1 Reel Sound 
Motion Picture Bureau Free 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 
Alias Jimmy Whitaker 

This is the story of a father and son who operate an 
old-fashioned type of service station. The father is 
opposed to progress and sees no reason to improve his 
premises; the boy, an amateur actor, disguises himself 
and starts a new station across the street. By using 
the latest developments in service and merchandising, 
he succeeds in getting the majority of his father’s 
business. 

Shell Oil Company 

San Francisco, California 


250 Feet For Sale 
16 mm. 


1 Reel Silent 
35 mm. Rental 


30 Minutes Sound-Slide 
16 or 35 mm. Free 


1 Reel Sound 


Free 


7 Reels 
16 mm, 


Free 





CLASSIFIED TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
by C. L. Michael 


Selected drills designed to provide special 
kinds of practice. The drills are arranged to 
fit any textbook. There are letter drills, word 
drills, sentence drills, as well as control and 
technique drills. 

List price 40 cents, subject to school dis- 
count. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


THIRD EDITION 
LESSENBERRY - JEVON 


“20TH CENTURY” is only one out of twelve textbooks available in the field of 
typewriting, but it stands out as the unquestioned leader in its field. During 
the last six years it has been adopted by new schools at a rate of over 1,000 
schools a year. It is used in more than seventy cities with populations of over 
50,000. “20TH CENTURY” is adopted in nearly 13,000 schools. It is the 


adopted textbook in nine of the fourteen states which have state adopted text- 
books. 


The astounding record of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is a significant 
achievement that has a firm foundation. Teachers who use it report better 
results. These results are based on sound teaching principles. 


Students like 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING because it is interesting and 
because it enables them to progress rapidly in developing a practical usable 
skill. With “20TH CENTURY” the student gets training that may be used for 
personal as well as for vocational purposes. The interesting, contsructive thought 
content of the exercises makes the subject inviting to the student, for he is not 
required to spend a lot of time on monotonous repetition and old-style nursery- 
rhyme types of exercises. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Dallas 
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Pointing the Way 
(Continued from page 345) 


the advertising agency, the merchant, and 
the sales clerk co-ordinate on the drive that 
sets the killing pace for today’s economy! It 
is easier for us to say that the flood is too 
great for us alone to attempt to stop. We, 
too, will ride along with the waters, getting 
all we can before our form of civilization is 
entirely engulfed, perhaps by some idealogy 
which we now term a foreign “ism.” 

It may be somewhat more difficult to de- 
cide whether any contribution to the firm 
foundations of our civilization is worth 
while, and whether we should, by trying to 
understand the seeming indifference of our 
present-day youth, obtain their confidence 
and instill within them ideas which are 
sound. The institutions of home, family, 
church, and school, as developed through 
the years, are basically good. A genuine 
patriotism for our government and our na- 
tion is nothing sissy, nor is it unnecessary to 
our security. Adoption of radical views does 
not signify intellectualism. Since earliest 
history, the world has had to deal with mis- 
guided iconoclasts and blinded Philistines. 
Between the two extremes, our young men 


and women need your guidance and my 
guidance in order to see and to appreciate 
the happiest balance, and so that they may 
go forth into the world with levelheaded 
views which cannot be influenced. 


Even though we are practical business ad- 
ministrators, we cannot sit back, occupying 
a position of influence with hundreds of im- 
pressionable young men and young women, 
and permit our civilization to continue on a 
road of disintegration. This is a time when 
youth needs every encouragement to adhere 
to the religion of family devotion and to gain 
that unique appreciation of life’s purposes 
which may be had only with a faith in God, 
whatever that may mean to you. 

While it is true of all teachers, it is es- 
pecially true that business school teachers 
have a wonderful contact with maturing 
young men and young women for expound- 
ing the good old philosophies we know to be 
sound. Would we not be getting down to 
bedrock if individually and collectively, as 
an association, we decide to help in develop- 
ing a fundamentally stable generation? At 
least, it is worth our trying. Obviously, con- 
tributing to chaos will ultimately end in 
grief to all. 








Louis Hand-Keyboard Typing Chart 


Sister Mary Louis, a teacher at the 
Central Catholic High School, Toledo, Ohio, 
and summer session instructor at DeSales 
College, Toledo, Ohio, has prepared some- 
thing new for the use of typewriting in- 
structors. The Louis Hand-Keyboard Typ- 
ing Wall Chart, illustrated below, is operated 
by the use of pivotal letter disks. The 
movable letters make it possible to show 
only those characters which are needed 


during the class period in the presentation of 
the keyboard. The reversible letters are 
equally suitable for use in the letter, the 
word, and the sentence approach. Accord- 
ing to Sister Mary Louis, the chart assures 
the mastery of all the letters and characters 
on the keyboard in less than half the time 
that is ordinarily required. The chart may 
be purchased for $15. Carriage charge is 
extra. 


THE LOUIS HAND- KEYBOARD CHART 


\ 


F G rif J 
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TEACHERS’ SERVICE COLUMN 


SALESMANSHIP 
by R. G. Walters, author 
Fundamentals of Selling 





EQUIPMENT NEEDED IN TEACHING SALESMAN- 
sHip. A certain amount of equipment is 
needed in teaching salesmanship, first to 
add interest to the course, and second, to 
develop skill. The amount of equipment 
needed, however, will depend upon the na- 
ture of the course. The more retail selling is 
emphasized, the greater the amount of 
equipment that will be needed. 


Most of the equipment is used during the 
practice sales talks. Many of the articles 
upon which practice sales talks are based 
can be obtained without expense to the 
school. In many cases, students can furnish 
their own articles. A few articles, such as 
office appliances, books, and magazines, 
will be found in the school building, and 
some articles may be borrowed from mer- 
chants of the community. I have visited 
one classroom in which an electric stove had 
been installed by a local hardware store for 
a two-week period in order to give students 
practice in demonstrating it. 


Some salesmanship teachers use dummy 
containers for practice sales talks. The 
front of the classroom is arranged with 
shelving and a counter to represent a sec- 
tion of a store. Dummy containers are 
placed on the shelves. Students sell several 
articles to one customer, just as is frequently 
done in a retail store. 


Two skills in which the beginning retail 
salesperson is especially weak are skill in 
wrapping bundles and skill in making change. 
Yet, there are few skills which are more 
important, for a carelessly wrapped package 
will irritate the customer, and a shortage of 
change is seldom forgiven, however innocent 
the salesperson may be. 

If, therefore, the course in salesmanship 
emphasizes retail selling, the classroom 
should be provided with wrapping paper of 
various sizes, together with balls of cord 
and rolls of gummed tape, so that students 
may be given practice in wrapping packages 
of various sizes and shapes. Above all, stu- 
dents should be taught to make change 
properly. A simple cash register should be 
used in teaching students to make change. 
If the school cannot afford to buy a new 
register, a cheap secondhand one will serve 
the purpose. 


BAAN CEaHEstal 
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OFFICE PRACTICE 
by Peter L. Agnew, co-author 
Secretarial Office Practice 





MUST EQUIPMENT BE NEW? Generally speak- 
ing, office practice equipment must be new. 
For all practical purposes, it is almost al- 
ways cheaper in the long run to buy new 
equipment than it is to buy secondhand 
equipment. 

Ordinarily, secondhand equipment that 
has not been factory rebuilt should not be 
purchased for school use. The average 
teacher or the purchasing agent in a school 
is not likely to be sufficiently well acquainted 
with the mechanical operation of the ma- 
chine to know whether it is worth the price 
he is paying. Ordinarily, secondhand equip- 
ment has been turned in because it has lost 
its essential usefulness to somebody else, 
and generally, there is no reason to assume 
that this usefulness will reappear. 


It is possible, however, to obtain factory 
rebuilt equipment and machines at a cost 
that is much below the cost of new equip- 
ment. The factory rebuilt machines are 
usually guaranteed just the same as new 
equipment. The principal difference between 
factory rebuilt and new equipment is that 
the factory rebuilt machines will probably 
depreciate more rapidly than the new equip- 
ment, and they may be somewhat out of 
date. 

Buying out-of-date machinery is probably 
the most important point that teachers 
should watch when rebuilt equipment is 
being purchased for school use. If the 
equipment is essentially the same as the 
up-to-date model, and if it differs from the 
new model only in terms of streamlining and 
other details that are not essentially basic, 
then rebuilt equipment is perfectly satis- 
factory for school use. On the other hand, 
if the functions of the new model are con- 
siderably different from those of the old 
model, then it certainly is unwise to buy an 
old model, no matter how carefully it has 
been rebuilt. 


Perhaps it might be said that secondhand 
equipment should never be purchased for 
office practice classes. Rebuilt equipment 
may be purchased if it is sufficiently modern 
to justify its being placed in the classroom 
along with new equipment that is used for 
training students who are soon to take their 
first positions. 
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te SHORTHAND 


by Wallace B. Bowman, author 
Shorthand Dictation Studies 






BUSINESSLIKE ATTITUDE TOWARD TRANSCRIP- 
TION. From the start, transcription students 
should be required to correct their errors, 
and a great deal of emphasis should be placed 
on neat and businesslike corrections. The 
technique of erasing both original and car- 
bon copies is as truly a part of the tran- 
scription training as is the use of the dic- 
tionary and the stenographer’s handbook. 


At an early stage in this skill development, 
preferably after a few lessons, all transcrip- 
tion should be put on a time basis. Business- 
men have little patience with workers who 
start to transcribe, tear papers from their 
machines, start again, and finally turn in 
the completed product only after wasting 
many valuable minutes. The time element 
will accomplish two things: First, it will 
give the students an appreciation of that 
first sheet of paper; second, it will discourage 
the needless waste of time. Rapid typing is 
not of itself essential, but the elimination of 
waste motions is exceedingly important. If 
class charts of transcription speeds are kept, 
the teacher will be able to see the progress 
of the students as their transcription speeds 
increase. He will also have a basis for the 
establishment of transcription standards. 


From time to time, straight copy tests 
should be given during the transcription 
periods. These tests should be definitely 
planned for the purpose of ‘showing the 
students the difference between their copy- 
ing rates and their transcription rates. The 
students should then be encouraged to 
strive constantly to bring their transcription 
speeds to a point closely approaching their 
copying speeds. This procedure will soon 
teach the class the value of fluent reading 
of shorthand notes. 


As the class proceeds toward the point at 
which the transcription skill begins to have 
a practical value, the assistance offered by 
the teacher must be lessened until eventually 
the students are thrown on their own re- 
sources. Until this time, the speed of dicta- 
tion needs to play a small part in the tran- 
scription class. Of course, the ultimate goal 
should be the ability to take rapid dictation 
and to transcribe the material accurately 
and at a rate that will meet standards of 
business. 
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BOOKKEEPING 
by Edwin B. Piper, co-author 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 





PRACTICE ASSIGNMENTS. In a recent service 
column,! I outlined briefly a teaching plan 
for a typical chapter or unit in bookkeeping 
under which the teacher’s daily procedures 
are organized around the teaching cycle 
employed in the unit plan of instruction. 
Among the advantages gained from this plan 
are greater effectiveness of the out-of-class 
practice assignments and elimination to a 
large extent of the copying evil prevalent 
among weaker students where the tradi- 
tional assignment-recitation method of in- 
struction is used. 

Under the plan outlined, which is in many 
respects a combination of the recitation 
and the laboratory methods of teaching, 
all practice work that involves the subject 
matter of the current unit is done in the 
classroom under the observation of the 
teacher. Work of this nature usually ex- 
tends over several recitation periods and 
constitutes one of the major learning activi- 
ties provided in ‘the assimilation phase of 
the teaching cycle. No assignment that in- 
volves practice in the application of the 
new principles is given for outside prepara- 
tion until the assimilation period is con- 
cluded and there has been sufficient super- 
vised practice in the classroom to enable 
the weaker students to perform the assign- 
ment with success and profit. 


In the meantime, assignments for outside 
preparation consist largely of practice exer- 
cises and problems that call for the applica- 
tion of knowledges and skill acquired during 
the study of the preceding units, and which 
provide the repetitions necessary to develop 
and maintain this earlier learning at the 
desired level of perfection. After the current 
unit has been completed, exercises that in- 
volve the newly learned principles and pro- 
cedures are incorporated in the out-of-class 
practice assignments that are given while 
subsequent units are being studied. 

Under such a plan, there is greater 
assurance that similar work done subse- 
quently outside of class will be practiced 
correctly. Also, there is less occasion for 
the weaker students to rely on others for 
help in completing an assignment or to resort 
to the practice of copying. 


iFebruary, 1940, p. 280. 
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Visual Aids for Teachers. By Sister Jean Dolores, 
Academy of St. Joseph, Brentwood, Long Island, New 
York. A 4-page, mimeographed list containing the 
names and addresses of agencies, both public and 
private, from which films may be obtained free of 
charge. Silent as well as sound films are listed. The 
teacher can select films suitable for use in commercial 
courses from a group of 175 firms with addresses. 
Some of the topics covered are travel, manufacturing, 
banking, industries, agriculture, mining, and social 
science. Price 50 cents. Sister Jean Dolores, Academy 
of St. Joseph, Brentwood, Long Island, New York. 


A Working Philosophy in the Field of Teacher 
Education. Bulletin 157. By Dr. Henry Klonower. 
A 20-page, printed, paper-bound booklet written in an 
attempt to express the fundamental principles on which 
teacher education programs must be developed. This 
bulletin crystallizes in a brief space some trenchant 
observations on the underlying philosophy in its rela- 
tionship to a teacher education program. There are 
four general discussions: (1) The Philosophy of a Good 
Teacher; (2) The Philosophy of a Teacher Education 
Program; (3) The Art of Living; (4) The General Wel- 
fare. Available free. Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Charm. By Bess Belmore. A 40-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet explaining what charm is, why 
individuals need it, and how to capture it. The dis- 
cussions are based “upon the development of personality 
and personal traits of women. The author treats every 
angle of personality, including character, sincerity, 
adaptability, tact, superiority, and affectation. The 
discussions are vividly and forcefully presented. This 
material should prove valuable to teachers in the 
classroom, as well as for topics to be discussed in com- 
mercial clubs. Price 10 cents. M. Gancel Company, 
Inc., 183 Pinehurst Avenue, New York, New York. 


Business Information and Its Sources: A 
Supplement. Compiled by Marian C. Manley. A 
37-page, printed, paper-bound booklet prepared as a 
supplement to the original volume of Business Informa- 
tion and Its Sources. The supplement deals with many 
problems which arise in obtaining general information 
and specific data. It also provides a source from which 
such data may be obtained. The topics discussed in 
this book are: The Approach to General Information 
Problems; Finding Information on Special Subjects; 
Business Magazines, Basic Tools for Current Informa- 
tion; Directories and Their Varied Uses; Trade Asso- 
ciations as Agents in Securing Information; The Gov- 
ernment as an Information Agency; The Information 
Uses of Maps; Business Research and the University. 
Price $1.00. Public Library of Newark, Business 
Branch, 34 Commerce Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


Reference List of Magazine Articles on 
**Methods and Materials in Teaching Merchan- 
dising.”’ By William R. Blackler and Willis M. 
Kenealy. A 7-page, mimeographed reference list of 
thirty-seven magazine articles on methods and materials 
in teaching merchandising. A brief discussion accom- 
panies the listing of each article. Teachers of merchan- 
dise training will find this list a valuable addition to 
their reference libraries. 


Methods and Materials in Teaching Book- 
keeping in Secondary Schools. By William R. 
Blackler. A 24-page, mimeographed reference list of 
magazine articles, books and pamphlets, bibliographies, 
and reference lists covering the methods and materials 
in teaching bookkeeping. Also included is a list of 
periodicals available to teachers of bookkeeping. Brief 
discussions accompany the listing of the index of ar- 
ticles, as well as the books and pamphlets, bibliogra- 
phies, and reference lists. Price 10 cents for the two 
lists. Bureau of Business Education, California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, California. 


Radio in Education. By John F. Hausmann, Jr., 
under the editorial direction of George B. Reeves. A 
47-page, printed, paper-bound pamphlet designed to 
serve as a means of introducing Pennsylvania teachers 
to the development of the radio in schools, of relating 
interesting experiments, and of speculating upon the 
future possibilities of radio and television as educa- 
tional media. The pamphlet consists of seven chapters: 
Historical Background; Problems of Educational Broad- 
casts; Program Analysis; Program Construction; Plan- 
ning for Program Improvement; Television; and The 
Coordinator-Office of Education. Available free. 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Motion Pictures for Use by Teachers of 
Workers in Distributive Occupations. By Dr. 
W. R. Blackler. A 29-page, mimeographed, paper- 
bound bulletin designed to meet the need for a reference 
list of sales training films dealing with the principles 
and techniques of salesmanship and for available films 
relating to the production and merchandising of spe- 
cific products. In addition to motion picture films, the 
names of certain producers and distributors of com- 
mercial and industrial films have been included. A 
separate section is devoted to magazines, catalogues, 
and other reference sources. The names and the ad- 
dresses of all organizations and individuals referred to 
in the various parts of the bulletin are given in a sepa- 
rate directory at the end. Available free. California 
State Department of Education, Bureau of Business 
Education, Sacramento, California. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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| AIDS PUPILS IN DISCOVERING INTERESTS AND APTITUDES | 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


Third Edition 
By CRABBE e SLINKER 





Aiding pupils in discovering interests and aptitudes is only one of 
the many functions of GENERAL BUSINESS. The elementary dis- 
cussions of business information help the pupil to build up a 
background of knowledge that he will use in more advanced courses 
and in his personal contacts in business. For instance, GENERAL 
BUSINESS gives the pupil an insight into the operation and 
administration of business, the problems of business that directly 
influence economic conditions, and the part that business plays as 
a factor in helping him to attain success. 


When you use GENERAL BUSINESS for your elementary course, 
your problem of motivation is solved. Pupils like the course because 
the discussions are specific and easy to understand. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CoO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Remember Me? 


The public-spirited lady met the little boy on the 
street. Something about his appearance halted her. 
“Little boy, haven’t you any home?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes’m. I’ve got a home.” 

“And loving parents?” 

*Yes’m.”’ 

“I’m afraid you do not know what affection really 
is. Do your parents look after your moral welfare?” 

“Ves’m.”’ 

“Are they bringing you up to be a good and helpful 
citizen?” 

“VYes’m.” 

“Will you ask your mother to come and hear me 
talk on “When Does a Mother’s Duty to Her Child 
— at 2 o’clock next Monday afternoon in Lyceum 

a 

“‘What’s the matter with you, Ma! Don’t you know 
me? I’m your little boy!” 

eee 


Also Ran 


Mrs. Green: “My dear, I’m so excited! Henry is 
going in for anthropology. I always knew he would do 
something worth while.” 

Mrs. Black: “How did you find it out?” 

Mrs. Green: “I found some tickets in his coat with 
the inscription ‘Mudhorse 15 to 1,’ and when I asked 
about them, he explained that they were relics of a 


lost race.” 
ee @ 


Nothing New 


Professor: ““What do you know of the Latin syntax?”’ 
Freshman: “Did they have to pay for their fun, 
too?” 
eee 


Revised 


Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November; 

All the rest have thirty-one— 

Unless you hear from Washington. 
eee 


Fought and Won 


Four-year-old Pat went for a walk with her aunt. 
Passing a cemetery, she noticed an iron cross at the 
head of one of the graves. ““‘Why does this grave have 
the cross?” asked Pat. 

*“*A soldier lies buried here,” replied the aunt. “He 
fought for his country.” 

Pat looked at the grave again and then asked, “Did 
he get it?” 

eee 
Opposite Types 


Mistress: “So your matrimonial life was very un- 
. What was the trouble—December wedded to 


Maid: “No, mam! It was Labor Day wedded to the 
Day of Rest!’ 


THE 


BAAN GaSHIEtar 


SNES ons 


LAUGHS WITH you 


That’s Different 


Judge: “Well, I see you’re back again for fighting 
with your wife. Liquor again?” 
Culprit: “No, Judge. She licked me this time.” 
eee 


Ants 


A school teacher asked the pupils to write a short 
essay and to choose their own subjects. 

A little girl sent in the following paper: 

“My subjek is ‘Ants.’ Ants is of two kinds, insects 
and lady uncles. 

“Sometimes they live in holes and sometimes they 
crawl into the sugar bowl, and sometimes they live 
with their married sisters. 

“That is all I know about ants.” 

eee 


That Southern Drawl 


An old southerner was taking his family on a trip 
up North in the family car. He stopped at a filling 
station for gas. After the attendant filled his tank, he 
said, ““How’s your oil?’ 

; = southerner said, “We're all right, thanks. How’s 
ya 
eee 


Useless 


Teacher tourist: “This seems to be a very dangerous 
precipice. It’s a wonder they don’t put up a warning 
sign.” 

Native: “Yes, it is dangerous, but they kept a warn- 
ing sign up for two years and no one fell over, so it 
was taken down.” ‘ 

* 


Goat-Getter 


Mrs. X: “Does your husband talk in his sleep?” 
Mrs. Y: “‘No, and it’s terribly exasperating. He 
just grins.” ~~ - a 


Serious Business 


Caller: “I'd like to see the judge, please.” 

Secretary: “He is out at dinner, sir.” 

Caller: “Yes, but I must see him.” 

Secretary: “I’m sorry, but his Honor is at steak.” 
eee 


First Offense 


A vagrant, when taken to the police station, was 
told to strip for a bath. 
**What, go in the water?” he asked. 
“Yes, you need it. How long has it been since you 
had a bath?” 
“*Well, I never was arrested before.” 
e ee 


Presence of Mind 


The teacher had been giving a lesson on the reindeer 
when he noticed that one boy was paying little or no 
attention. Turning to him suddenly, he asked: “What 
is the use of the reimdeer?” 

“It makes things grow,” was the unexpected reply. 
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\ Comprehensive Book for Advanced Shorthand 


WORD AND PHRASE LISTS 


am Tl’ e ACTUAL BUSINESS LETTERS 


| HHH yuu 
jy 


@ TOPICS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 
@ SELECTED BUSINESS TOPICS 
@ STANDARDIZED LETTERS 


@ SHORTHAND PLATES 





SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES 


By WALLACE B. BOWMAN 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES is proving sensationally popular 
with teachers everywhere. Shorthand teachers are enthusiastic about 
this new book because it provides basic dictation training that cannot 
be obtained in any other single textbook. The word and phrase lists, 
the information about business techniques and procedures, the actual 
business letters (arranged in series), and the standardized letters ar- 
ranged for speed dictation are only a few of the many important features 
that are packed into the 41 chapters of this distinctive new book. 


The instructional material is organized and presented so that it can be 
effectively used according to any method of instruction. In other words, 
the book is designed to meet the long existing need for a textbook that 
fully provides for the requirements of the advanced shorthand course. 


W 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


THE 
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*« TEACHERS 
* POSITIONS 


* SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
* SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED; 


Married fieldman, 26, desires position in the South or 
Middle West. Has had 3 years’ successful experience with one 
of the largest commercial schools in the South. Best of refer- 
ences. Available immediately. Address, No. 244. 





Woman personnel director, 36, now connected with a 
medium-sized commerciai school in New York state, desires 
position with high-class business college in South or West. Has 
Master’s degree in education, and has had 5 years’ experience 
in placement and personnel work. Can teach classes in person- 
ality development, advertising, and salesmanship. Address, No. 
245. 





Lady teacher, 36, desires position in a good high school, a 
junior college, or an A-1 business college. Is a university and 
business college graduate. Has had 16 years’ teaching and 
office experience. Can teach Gregg shorthand (functional or 
anniversary), typewriting, bookkeeping, business English, busi- 
ness arithmetic, and related subjects. Address, No. 246. 





Sales manager, 33, desires position with an A-1 business 
college on contract basis. Has had 12 seasons’ soliciting ex- 
perience; 2 years’ public school commercial teaching experi- 
ence; and 4 years’ private school teaching experience. Holds B. 
S. degree in education. Has owned and promoted two schools 
successfully. Address, No. 247. 





Married man, 35, with 17 years’ teaching experience in pub- 
lic and private schools, and 2 years’ office experience, desires 
teaching position for summer months. Holds A. B. degree; ma- 
jored in bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting. Can teach 
all commercial subjects. Available June 1. Address, No. 248. 





Lady teacher, 35, with M. A. degree and 12 years’ experience 
in teaching and general office work, desires summer position as 
instructor of methods courses in accounting, typewriting, office 
practice, junior business, or allied subjects. Is experienced in 
vocational counseling and placement. Would consider partner- 
ship at later date. Prefers the Rocky Mountain states. Address, 
No. 249. 





Man, 40, with 11 years’ experience teaching commercial sub- 
jects, social science, and coaching athletics, desires teaching 
position for summer months. Has Bachelor’s degree and has 
completed two years of graduate work. Would teach for board 
and small salary if located in or near college or university. Ad- 
dress, No. 250. 





Young lady teacher of 20th Century Bookkeeping, Gregg 
shorthand, and commercial arithmetic, desires position for sum- 
mer months in either a business school or a high school. Is 
teaching in a high school located in a Southern city and would 
like position in another section of the country, preferably on 
West Coast. Will accept transportation and living expenses. Ad- 
dress, No. 251. 





Man, 30, with Master’s degree in education and 9 years’ ex- 
perience teaching commercial subjects, desires summer teach- 
ing position in a college or university. Can teach accounting, 
management, salesmanship, law, economics, advertising, and 
allied subjects. Good references. Address, No. 252. 





Man, 25, with B. S. degree in business administration, de- 
sires teaching position in high school, commercial college, or 
junior college during summer months. Is well qualified by 
training and experience to teach Gregg shorthand, double-entry 
accounting, typewriting, marketing, business organization and 
finance, banking, and commercial law. Is willing to accept heavy 
teaching load. Has good command of the English language, and 
is qualified to teach speech. Is an experienced speaker. Ad- 
dress, No. 253. 


THE 





Address Replies 





Experienced lady teacher with B. A. degree desires summer 
teaching position in high school, business college, college, or 
junior college. Has had 18 years’ experience teaching commer- 
cial subjects, mathematics, and English. Prefers position in the 
South. Address, No. 254. 





Experienced lady teacher with A. B. degree desires position 
in a business college. Will c ider a r position. Has had 
6 years’ high school teaching experience and some office ex- 
perience. Can teach Gregg shorthand, 20th Century Bookkeep- 
ing, —— and allied subjects. Available May 15. Address 

0. 255. 











Experienced lady teacher with 9 years’ high school teaching 
experience desires teaching or managing position in a business 
college. Has A. B. degree. Can teach all commercial subjects. 
Excellent references. Available June 1. Address, No. 256 





Man, 32, desires teaching position with a reputable senior 
high school or junior college. Has Ph. B. degree and graduate 
credits. Is qualified to teach all business administration sub- 
jects. Is also interested in placement, guidance, and counseling. 
Has unique courses in methods of accounting and distribution. 
ae complete practical and teaching experience. Address, 

0. 257. 





Lady, 25, with B. S. degree and 4 years’ high school teaching 
experience, desires position in a public or private school in 
western or central New York state. Has had unusual success in 
training commercial students for state contests. Can teach com- 
mercial law, economics, shorthand, bookkeeping, typewriting, 
—— arithmetic, and introduction to business. Address, 

o. 258. 





Capable young man, a college graduate with 5 years’ teach- 
ing experience, desires position. Can teach 20th Century Book- 
keeping, business English, business law, mathematics, Gregg 
and Pitman shorthand, and secretarial subjects. Small salary 
acceptable. Address, Burk, General Delivery, Hoboken, New 
Jersey. 





Man teacher, 24, desires opportunity to advance. Has had 3 
years’ experience teaching a full line of commercial subjects in 
a high school. Has also had practical office experience. Holds 
B. S. degree in business education, and will receive M. A. de- 
gree from Iowa State University at the end of the summer. Ad- 
dress, No. 259. 





Man, with A. B. and law degrees desires teaching, manag- 
ing, or teaching-managing position, with some selling during 
summer months. Is a former high school principal, and has 
owned a school for 10 years. Is now head of the commercial de- 
— in a military school. Is thoroughly conversant in all 

enroll t building; has had tuition selling experi- 
ence. ‘Available June 1. Address, No. 260. 








Woman teacher with M. A. degree in business administra- 
tion and M. A. degree in educational administration, desires 
position in junior or senior college. Has had 8 years’ college 
teaching experience. Can teach accounting. bookkeeping, eco- 
— business administration, and Spanish. Address, No. 

61. 





Man, 31, with 10 years’ successful teaching experience, de- 
sires position in good business college as teacher or manager. 
Has A. B. degree in commerce and B. S. degree in higher ac- 
counting. Has also done graduate work in higher accounting and 
business administration. Best of references. Available June 6. 
Address, No. 262. 





Experienced, cultured woman with broad literary and busi- 
ness training, desires summer position in the East or the South. 
Has had splendid results in executive, guidance, and personnel 
work. Is an excellent speaker. Would consider permanent con- 
nection. Available June 1. Address, No. 263. 
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Married man, 30, desires summer teaching position. Has 
had 10 years’ experience teaching bookkeeping, commercial law, 
commercial geography, social studies, salesmanship, and office 
management. Will go anywhere for summer. Available June 1. 
Address, No. 264. 





Responsible man, 33, with 7 years’ business college experi- 
ence, desires position as solicitor or manager for good school. 
Has an unusually good record in selling tuition. Holds A. B. and 
M. A. degrees, and can teach all subjects generally taught in a 
business college, except shorthand. Address, No. 265. 





Middle-aged man with considerable experience in commer- 
cial teaching and in the selling field, desires position as solicitor 
or teacher for summer months. Has had 5 summers’ experience 
as solicitor for business colleges. Holds B. B. A. degree. Good 
references. Available June 1. Address, No. 266. 





Man with 20 years’ experience as commercial teacher and 
director in high schools and business colleges, desires position 
for summer months. Holds B. B. A. and LL. B. degrees. Can 
teach bookkeeping, accounting, salesmanship, business admin- 
istration, commercial law, economics, and allied subjects. Has 
had considerable practical business experience, particularly in 
the selling field. Has done some part-time work in distributive 
a. Best of references. Available June 1. Address, No. 

67. 





Married man, 29, desires position in a business college or a 
high school which will offer an advancement over position now 
held. Holds Pennsylvania teaching certificate in all commercial 
subjects. Has had 4 years’ public school and business college 
teaching experience, and 6 years’ secretarial experience. Prefers 
to teach Gregg shorthand and typing. Location not important. 
Good references. Address, No. 268. 





Responsible man, 35, desires teaching position with a busi- 
ness school. Has good education and teaching experience. Can 
teach bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, and allied commer- 
cial subjects. Address, No. 269. 





Single man, 30, desires teaching position i ina reputable busi- 
ness school. Has had 6% years’ experience teaching in b 
colleges, and 2 years’ practical business experience. Can teach 
20th Century Accounting, business English, office practice, pen- 
manship, rapid calculation, salesmanship, Gregg shorthand, and 
typewriting. Prefers Middle West or East. Excellent references. 
Available September 3. Address, No. 270. 








Lady teacher desires position in business college near the 
state of South Carolina. Is thoroughly experienced. Uses modern 
teaching methods. Can teach Gregg shorthand (functional), 
20th Century Bookkeeping, and typewriting. Available imme- 
diately. Address, No. 271. 





Woman teacher with B. S. degree in commerce, M. A. de- 
gree in English, and M. S. degree in retailing, desires summer 
teaching position. Is well qualified by training and experience 
to teach content or methods courses in merchandising and sales- 
manship, advertising, English, commercial arithmetic, and in- 
troduction to b Holds George-Deen certificate. Ad- 
dress, No. 272. 








Young woman teacher of stenographic subjects desires posi- 
tion in college or business school. Holds M. A. and B. S. de- 
grees in education and Gregg teachers’ certificate. Has had 7 
years’ experience in private school work. Is especially strong in 
English. Address, No. 273. 





Married man, 26, with B. S. degree in business administra- 
tion, desires position as registrar or comptroller in a state uni- 
versity or college. Is now employed in the business department 
of a large city high school, but desires opportunity for advance- 
ment. Excellent references. Address, No. 274. 





Lady teacher with 4 years’ commercial teaching experience, 
desires position in a good business college. Has B. S. degree 
and is now completing graduate work. Can teach all commercial 
subjects, but prefers to teach shorthand and typing. Salary will 
not be a major consideration this summer. Available June 1. 
Address, No. 275. 





College executive, capable of enrolling students in face of 
keen competition, desires position. Has car. Will consider 
school of high ethical standards only. Available on short notice. 
Excellent references. Address, No. 276. 





Man, unusually successful in field work, desires position. 
Was formerly a school principal, and has also acted as sales 
training’ manager. Wil! consider any loaction. Address, No. 277. 
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WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy an established business college with defi- 
nite earning power. Will also consider partnership or any other 
profitable arrangement. Advertiser is an experienced principal 
2 as fieldman. Will consider any location. Address, No. 

78. 





WANTED: To lease or to purchase a whole or a part-interest 
in a business college in or near Chicago. Give price, description, 
and full details in first letter. Address, No. 279. 





Business school executive with approximately 10 years’ suc- 
cessful experience in all phases of school operation, wishes to 
lease or to buy a substantial interest in a business college with 
real opportunity for development. Will make a substantial offer 
2 = right proposition. Give full details in first le.cer. Address, 

o. 280. 





College graduate with 10 years’ experience in every phase 
of business school work, desires to buy half or whole interest in 
a three- or four-teacher school located in western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, or Indiana. Can teach all branches of accounting, includ- 
ing Federal Tax and auditing. Can also teach commercial law. 
business arithmetic, economics, typewriting, comptometry, book- 
keeping machine, calculation, and allied subjects. Has good 
record for enrolling students. Give complete information in 
first letter. Address, No. 281. 





WANTED: To lease with option of buying a small business 
college. Will also consider a position as manager of school, or 
as combined teacher and fieldman. Can teach all commercial 
subjects. Address, No. 282. 





WANTED: To buy or lease with option of buying a business 
college. Must have good reputation with possibility of growth. 
Geographical location not important. Address, No. 283. 





WANTED: To buy a typesetter for Multigraph No. 690, 
Junior. Address, W. O. Benner, Summit Secretarial School, 
Summit, New Jersey. 





WANTED: To buy a small two-teacher business college 
suitable for man and wife. School should be located in North 
Central states. Address, No. 284. 





An experienced school executive desires to lease or to buy a 
well-established business school, preferably in the East. Would 
consider half interest if school is large enough. All information 
— —_— Give price and terms in first letter. Address, 

0. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: A live-wire fieldman to act as tuition salesman 
for a fast-growing business college with a large territory. 
Splendid opportunity for the right man. High commission paid. 
Send application with references and photograph. Address, No. 
286. 





WANTED: One lady teacher and one man teacher for a 
private business callege. Man teacher may do some field work. 
Give full details, references, and send photograph. Address, No. 
287. 





WANTED: An experienced teacher-solicitor to work on sal- 
ary and high commission basis. State age, experience, give ref- 
erences, and enclose recent photograph. Address, No. 288. 





WANTED: Man, about 35 years of age, with a good general 
education to teach advanced accounting in a well-known New 
England business school. Must have successful business 
school teaching experience. Give full details in first letter, as 
- cca, as to character and teaching ability. Address, 

0. 





WANTED: A live-wire fieldman to sell scholarships for a 
business college. Splendid opportunity for advancement for 
man who can produce results. High commission paid. Send 
ne details and photograph with first letter. Address, No. 





WANTED: An experienced fieldman. A teacher-manager 
position may be had when soliciting season is over. Excellent 
territory. Address, No. 291. 





WANTED: Fieldman to represent one of the leading com- 
mercial colleges in southern and eastern Missouri. An excellent 
proposition for a schoolman experienced in selling. Will provide 
good income ~ summer vacation. Address, No. 292. 


BAUMAN GERSHIEEHT 











WANTED: Field representatives to represent two of the 
leading commercial schools in Midwest and Rocky Mountain 
regions. Territory in southern and eastern Missouri, northern 
Ar northern Oklahoma, and Kansas. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right men. Address, No. 293. 





WANTED: An experienced business college teacher for a 
private school in Pennsylvania. Applicant should be able to as- 
sist with field work during the summer. Give particulars, refer- 
ences, and send photograph with first letter. Address, No. 294. 





WANTED: Representative with sales ability for a large busi- 
ness school in Texas. Good territory. Salary and expenses. Give 
full details, references, and send photograph. Address, No. 295. 





WANTED: A teacher, between 25 and 45, for a business 
school in the Southeast. Must be able to teach all the general 
subjects taught in commercial schools. Degree not necessary. 
Small pay to start. Address, No. 296. 





WANTED: A fieldman, able to make bond, who can produce 
results for a school located in the Southeast. Continual work 
throughout the year. Address, No. 297. 





WANTED: A live-wire fieldman to act as tuition salesman 
for a private school. Fine opportunity for one who can produce 
results. High commission paid. Give full details and send photo- 
graph. Address, No. 298. 





WANTED: Single, middle-aged man who can teach all or 
most of the commercial subjects offered in a good commercial 
college. Monthly salary of $75, plus commission on tuition 
sales. School located in West Virginia. Address, No. 299. 





WANTED: A live-wire fieldman and registrar for a business 
college. Liberal commission and stock in corporation if work is 
satisfactory. Address, No. 300. 





WANTED: A teacher-solicitor for a reliable commercial 
school near New York City. Must be able to teach 20th Century 
Bookkeeping, typewriting, and Gregg shorthand. School has 
small enrollment at present, but has a capacity for 200 students. 
Small salary and commission. A car would be an advantage. 
Give age, education, complete experience record, references, 
lowest salary and commission considered, and send photograph. 
Address, No. 302. 





WANTED: A field secretary for a large, established school 
in an Eastern city. Commission basis. School offers one- and 
cee courses. Plan of payment interesting. Address, No. 





WANTED: An aggressive man, well versed in accounting 
and allied subjects, to act as partner in a modern high-grade 
school in an excellent territory. Must be able to invest some 
money. Excellent opportunity. Address, No. 304. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A successful modern business school in an ex- 
cellent territory. A real money-making opportunity. Owner sell- 
ing because of poor health. Address, No. 305. 





FOR SALE: An old, established business college located in 
an industrial-agricultural-educational town of 14,000 in Kansas. 
Eighty-four students enrolled in day and night school since 
— Low overhead. Terms to right buyer. Address, No. 





FOR SALE: A well-established business college located in a 
large industrial city. Proprietor is retiring from school work be- 
cause of other business interests. Address, No. 307. 





FOR SALE: All or half interest in a school established 30 
years ago. Located in a city of 50,000 in the Southwest. School 
has good standing; day enrollment, 100. No debts. Fine oppor- 
tunity for man and wife. Cash sale. Address, No. 308. 





FOR SALE: Business college founded 25 years ago. Located 
in a Middle-western city of 25,000 population. Large territory 
from which to draw; no competition near. Cash price $2,200 or 
agg $1,500 down and balance on easy terms. Address, 

0. L 





FOR SALE: Business college established over 50 years ago 
in a manufacturing center. Real opportunity for man and wife. 
Small down payment with liberal terms to experienced, capable 
schoolman. Immediate possession. Address, No. 310. 


BANSAIN CEREAL 





FOR LEASE: A high-grade private business school estab- 
lished 47 years ago. A reliable, experienced schoolman, whose 
character and record will stand a most thorough investigation, 
may lease the school with option of buying later. Price $1,500 
cash. Address, No. 311. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Four Dictatypes, used very little. Will sell for 
$10 each. Also a large electric fan for $40. Address, No. 312. 








Active in Community Affairs 


All commercial teachers should use every 
opportunity to make contacts with local 
businessmen and civic leaders. The head of 
the commercial department should assume a 
position of responsibility in a community 
and keep the community acquainted with 
the work going on in the local high school. 
James Hodge, head of the commercial de- 
partment of Plainview High School, Plain- 
view, Texas, is following this practice. He 
has recently made talks before the Rotary 
Club and the Lions Club in Plainview. His 
topic was “Vocational Training for Office 
Employees.” 

Mr. Hodge has had eleven years of teach- 
ing experience. He obtained his B. S. and 
M. S. degrees from North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, Texas. 

+ * * 


Pi Rho Zeta Moves Headquarters 


J. I. Kinman of Kinman Business Univer- 
sity, Spokane, Washington, and former grand 
president of Pi Rho Zeta, international 
fraternity and sorority, recently announced 
the removal of the headquarters of Pi Rho 
Zeta to Burlington, Iowa. Pi Rho Zeta is 
now a division of the American Association 
of Commercial Colleges, of which C. W. 
Woodward is executive secretary. All in- 
formation and service regarding Pi Rho 
Zeta will be handled by Mr. Woodward, who 
is president of the College of Commerce, 
Burlington, Iowa. 

The latest additions to Pi Rho Zeta are: 
Zeta Rho Sorority and Alpha Sigma Fra- 
ternity located at Dodds School of Business, 
Topeka, Kansas; Alpha Xi Fraternity lo- 
cated at Yakima Business College, Yakima, 
Washington; Sigma Chi Sorority and Kappa 
Lambda Fraternity located at the College of 
Commerce, Wheeling, West Virginia; Alpha 
Kappa Sorority located at Shenango Valley 
Commercial Institute, Sharon, Pennsylvania; 
and Zeta Psi Sorority located at Grace 
Martin’s School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Under the new arrangement of consolidat- 
ing the fraternity and sorority with the 
American Association of Commercial Col- 
leges, Mr. Kinman becomes governor general 


of Pi Rho Zeta. 
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A YEAR-AFTER-YEAR 
FAVORITE 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 


FOURTH EDITION 
BY ROSS 


The distinctive features of BUSINESS ENG- 
LISH have made it a year-after-year favorite 
with thousands of teachers. It may be dis- 
tinguished from other textbooks by the prac- 
tical and interesting method of presentation, 
the two-way approach, the interesting style 
of chapter arrangement, and the abundant 
supply of practical exercises and projects 
which are included with each discussion. 


Each assignment in the textbook begins with 
a clear statement of principles and progresses 
through a wide selection of business letter 
examples and exercises. If you prefer to 
stress letter writing at the beginning of the 
course, the various grammar assignments 
can be woven in as the student recognizes 
the need for correctness in letter writing. 


The features in the column at the right make 
BUSINESS ENGLISH a year-after-year favor- 


ite with teachers and students. 








features 


1. Two-Way Approach— 


The subject matter is ar- 
ranged so that you can 
stress the letter-writing or 
the grammar approach. 


. Chapter Arrangement 


—Each chapter is divided 
into assignments. The 
assignments are divided 
into sub-topics. 


. Style of Presentation— 


The learning process in 
each chapter consists of 
(a) a study of principles, 
(b) an analysis of con- 
crete examples, and (c) 
an application of the prin- 
ciples. 


. Ample Exercise Mate- 


rial—Interesting business 
situations are used as ex- 
ercises to provide an ap- 
plication of the principles 
discussed. 


. Subject Matter Pro- 


gression — The — subject 
matter progresses through 
(a) word studies, (b) sen- 
tence study, and (c) a 
study of business commu- 
nications. This process 
leads the student from 
the simple to the complex. 





Cincinnati 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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APPLIED 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


FOURTH EDITION . CURRY AND RICE 
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. Business calculations of interest to the individual 


. Business calculations specifically required of employees in business 


. Subject matter organized according to types of calculations (proceeding from the 
simple to the more difficult) 


. Each problem based on a real situation and to provide for practical applications 


. Arithmetical calculations taught in a concrete, functional manner 


. Practical problems, drills for accuracy and speed, and optiona! problems at the end 


of each section 


- Questions for class discussion, oral review problems, review problems, and projects 
at the end of each unit 


- Numerous illustrations, including pictures, pictorial diagrams, business forms, 
graphs, charts, maps, and tables 


New 1940! 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is divided into two parts. 
Part I is devoted to the personal business calculations that are 
of particular interest to the individual, but these calculations 
are also important to any person who expects to go into business. 
Part II is devoted to the business calculations that are specifi- 
cally required of all employees in business. The textbook repre- 
sents a rather radical change from the traditional methods of 
presenting business arithmetical calculations. Instead of 
adhering to an uninteresting, abstract method of presenting 
principles, the authors have presented the subject matter in a 
concrete, functional manner, tying up each principle with 
practical, real situations. An abridged volume is available. 
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